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THE HAPPY HOLIDAYS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Strange Proceedings of Penelope—Her Reasons—Arrival of 
Julian and Paul—Mutual Distrust—Cousin Kate’s kind 
Efforts. 


‘My dear Pen,” said Kate Percy to her little 
cousin, ‘do explain to me your last half-hour’s pro- 
ceedings. I have been so much amused, and so 
’ much puzzled, that I have actually done nothing 
but watch you. Are you going to dismantle the 
room entirely?’ Penelope was a quick and active- 
looking little girl of eleven; and she sprang down 
from a chair on which she had mounted, in order 
to reach the upper shelf of a large bookcase, as her 
cousin spoke. 

‘Dear me, Kate,’ she cried, ‘have you been 
watching me? I thought you were quite absorbed — 
in your book, and would not notice me at all.’ 

‘Do you not recollect that Cecilia always says 
I can look about me with one eye, and read with 
the other? And as Iam here partly to play the part 
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of a sort of mama to you and Cecilia during my — 
aunt’s absence, I feel bound to penetrate to the 
origin and motive of all your singular doings. 
Come, confess to me at once. First of all, why 
did you clear away your slate; your stand of lesson 
books, and your atlas from your own especial table, 
and hide them in that deep drawer below the book- 
shelves?’ 

: Kate, said Penelope gravely, ‘don’t you know 
what is to happen to-morrow?’ | 

‘Indeed I know of nothing that obliges you to 
destroy all evidence of anything like school-work, 
which appears to me to have been your a to-_ 
day.’ 

‘Well, I did wish to hide my lessons and writ- 
ing altogether? 

: And your amusements too, apparently,’ said 
Kate; ‘your paint-box and little portfolio are 
stuffed—’ 

‘Behind those greet Boca? said Penelope, ie 
ping her hands; ‘ they are famously hidden,’ 

‘And not only your own concerns, but Cecilia’s. 
Where have you concealed her box and drawing- 
desk ?’ 

‘In the chiffonier, which locks, luckily for her 
and for me. And our workboxes are quite at the 
top of the bookcase : you see that little carved edge 
comes in front of them, and no one would think of 
looking there; but I can reach them when we want | 
them, by just climbing up the shelves.’ 


' STRANGE PROCEEDINGS OF PENELOPE. 3 


‘Then you.consider your drawing and working 
materials to be securely hidden?’ - 

‘Yes; then you see our shells and china jars, 
and such things, I have packed away. in a little 
trunk, and I shall take it up into our bedroom.’ 

‘ And what is become of your plants, geraniums, 
cinerarias, myrtles, etc.? are they all vanished for 
. ever from our pretty room? No, it is not pretty 
now, it was pretty this morning; but you have 
actually taken down the pictures. Terribly bare 
and unoccupied you have made us look, —no 
flowers,.no ornaments on the mantelpiece or the 
top of the chiffonier; no pictures, almost bare 
tables, and even pussy’s basket and cushion packed 
out of sight beneath the sofa! What does it 
mean ?’ 

‘Cousin Kate, you have only been here with 
papa, Cecilia, and I; so you don’t understand what 
would happen to-morrow if I did not clear away all 
these things. Do you forget that the holidays be- 
gin to-morrow ?’ 

“Is it possible, Pen, that I have allowed such an 
event to escape my memory? ‘Then our party 
. will be enlivened to-morrow by the arrival of 
Julian and Paul. I must say, however, that this 
reflection does not explain your spoiling our once 
cheerful-looking little study.’ 

‘Our party to be enlivened indeed!’ repeated 
Pen. ‘I don’t know about that. Did you ever 
see Julian, cousin Kate ?’ 
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— ©¥es, I will tell you what I remember of him 
and of Paul. How old are they now?’ 

‘Julian is fourteen, then Cecilia is thirteen, I 
aim eleven, and Paul is ten.’ 

‘Then it is nearly ten years since your mama 
came to visit my mother, bringing with her, stout, 
mischievous, and pretty little Julian, who required a 
hundred eyes to prevent destruction of everything ; 
quiet, delicate, and small Cecilia, who was at that 
time in great awe of her rough, bouncing brother ; 
and you, a fat baby that could not walk. Paul 
was not then born. I myself, your wise cousin 
Kate, was then about your present age, and I re- 
member being extremely amused at Master Julian’s 
pranks. Perhaps I shall still be so.’ 

‘Amused! I don’t know about that. Perhaps 
he won’t do the same with your things that he does 
with ours.’ 

‘It is then with reference to your brother's ar- 
rival that you have made this great clearance.’ 

‘Of course it is,’ said Pen. ‘I don’t wish to 
have my themes and exercises carried about in 
Julian’s pocket, and read aloud to everybody, as 
they were last holidays; and I don’t wish my nice 
paints to be tumbled into the water-glass, and my 
brushes spoilt with paste and all sorts of things, 
and my drawings touched up, as Julian calls it, 
with pipes stuck into my dogs’ and_ horses’ mouths, 
and absurd hats put on their heads— 

‘Stop, dear Pen,’ cried Kate; ‘what a list 
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of grievances! Julian teases you. Is that the 
fact?’ wie 

‘I don’t know what you call teasing ; but what 
he does is far beyond teasing, I think. However, 
he won't get my writings, or paints, or drawings 
this time. Then our workboxes—I don’t like my 
nice clean reels to be strung together on a dirty 
string, and dragged about for the cat to catch, and 
my beautiful silver thimble glued on the end of his 
cane for a ferule.’ 

‘Well, you have secured the workbox.’ 

‘That I have!’ said Pen, ‘and the plants are 
much better sent back to the greenhouse than left 
here to be deluged with water one day and stripped 
of leaves the next, in order to try if they will sprout 
again. And Cecilia’s nice pictures that papa had 
framed for her, he takes them out and what he 
calls improves them—that is, quite spoils them. 
So, Kate, I thought I would prevent his doing 
that sort of thing these holidays, by putting out of 
the way all my things and Cecilia’s. Now do you 
understand ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Kate, ‘I begin to comprehend. Then 
these holidays are by no means a season of plea- 
sure and merriment to you?’ 

‘Indeed they are not; quite the contrary. Iam 
rather glad when the boys come home, but in a 
few days I make a calculation of how many more 
days they are to stay, and then I long for them to be 

away again. It is worse for poor Cecilia than for 
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me, because she has nicer things, and paints better, 
and has a guitar and some very handsome books ; 
and Julian teases her and laughs at everything she 
does so constantly, that I am sure Cecilia is miser- 
able till they go again,’ 

‘ And what about Paul? Does he, too, constitute 
himself a kind of bugbear to his sisters ?’ 

‘Paul is not so bad, but he likes to imitate Julian 
in everything : so, what Julian does to Cecilia, Paul 
does to me; and really he is excessively annoying 
sometimes. Cecilia is so gentle and so good-tem- 
pered that she never says anything cross to either of 
them, but I know she dreads their coming. Ask 
her now,’ said Pen, as her sister entered the room. 

‘I hear that your brothers arrive to-morrow,’ 
said Kate ; ‘is this a matter of rejoicing to you? I 
find there is not much delight felt by Pen in con- 
sequence of this expected arrival. Cecilia was a 
tall slight girl, rather grave-looking when compared 
with her vivacious younger sister, but her counten- 
ance was expressive of much good temper and much 
sense ; still she was evidently very timid and shy. 

‘Of course, Kate,’ she replied, ‘ we must be glad 
to see our own brothers, and I mean to try to make 
the holiday time as pleasant as possible, for I know 
they will both miss mama very much. I am so 
glad you are here! Ido not know how we could 
have done without you.’ 

‘Yes, we shall quite look to you for protection,’ 
said Pen. ‘I mean always to take shelter behind 
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you, Kate. Oh, I can assure you that you have not 


come here for nothing! You will find taking care 
of us in holiday time no— What is the word, 
Cecilia?’ 

‘I suppose you mean “sinecure,”’ said Cecilia ; 
“but, Pen, you should not make Kate suppose that 
we shall want protection from our own brothers. I 
dare say Julian and Paul will be quieter this time 
than the last.’ 7 

‘I have been telling Kate just what Julian did 
when he was at home last, and recollect mama was 
here then ; so I expect he will be much worse now, 
for he does mind mama, and it is not likely he will 
much care for what cousin Kate says.’ 

‘Why do you think so?’ asked Kate, smiling. 

‘Oh, Julian despises all girls and women! You 
need not look incredulous—I assure you he does, all 
but mama; and he believes her quite perfection in 
everything, but he will consider you like all other 
young ladies, and will hold you in contempt !’ 

‘What a dreadful prospect, Pen!’ said Kate, 
laughing, ‘to be held in contempt by a schoolboy 
of fourteen.’ 

‘Oh, Pen!’ cried Cecilia, ‘:you should not preju- 
dice Kate against our brothers before she sees them. 
I dare say they are better now than last winter.’ 

‘Did your mother know, Cecilia, how Julian 
teased and annoyed. you during the holidays ?’ 

‘She did know partly,’ replied Cecilia, ‘ but you 
know she was beginning then to be very delicate 
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and weak, so that we were very little in the drawing- 
room: for, whenever we began to be noisy, papa 
sent us all out; and when I went back by myself, 
to avoid Julian’s nonsense, mama did not like that 
I should leave my brothers, and I am afraid she 
thought I was sulky. But I assure you, Kate, I 
do love them both very much; perhaps you will 
help us to do better with them. I am too quiet, I 
am afraid, to be ever a good companion for Julian.’ 

‘But I am not quiet,’ interposed Penelope ; ‘ yet 
we agree still less. I am afraid you will be quite 
- shocked at us, Kate. I must confess that I am 
perpetually quarrelling with both of them; with 
Paul for myself, and with Julian for Cecilia!’ 

‘That is a bad state of things, indeed, Pen; we 
must really hit upon some plan for living together 
in a pleasanter fashion.’ 

_ €Why, Pen,’ cried Cecilia, ‘what is become of 
all our things—our boxes, and china, and flowers, 
and everything ?’ 

‘I have put every single thing out of sight,’ said 
Pen triumphantly ; ‘you know it is quite useless 
for either of us to think of painting, or working, or 
- reading during the next six weeks, and you know 
how Julian treats all our favourite treasures: so 
when you want anything, ask me, and I will pro- 
duce it.’ 

‘Now, Pen,’ observed Kate, ‘listen to me; do 
sit down quietly for five minutes, and let us con- 
sider whether you have not made a mistake in 
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clearing away and hiding your things. Julian and 
Paul will certainly make this their chief sitting- 
room when they are in the house.’ | 

‘Oh yes! so it is,’ said Cecilia; ‘before they 
went to school it was for them as much as for us: 
they had half the bookcase, and half the cupboards, 
and shelves, and drawers, and of course it is so now 
in the holidays; for they may not make a litter in 
the drawing-room, and papa never likes any of us 
to go into his study, and nobody ever sits in the 
dining-room.’ 

‘They could not be better off than here,’ said 
Kate; ‘I think this is one of the most cheerful and 
pretty rooms I know.’ | 

The room in question, generally known as the 
schoolroom, had two bay-windows down to the 
ground, which overlooked a very gay little flower- 
garden ; a long and high bookcase filled one end, 
and opposite the windows stood the piano, music- 
book stand, and chiffonier; at the other end was 
the fireplace and the door. Before the windows 
were the light flower-stands which Penelope had 
emptied that morning ; and the writing-tables, sofas, 
and arm-chairs, that were variously placed about 
the room, gave it a pleasant look of industry and 
comfort. The walls had been ornamented with 
some of Cecilia’s drawings, but now there was an 
unwonted bareness about the whole that was any- 
thing but inviting. 

‘Well, Kate,’ asked Penelope, ‘what mistake 
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have I made ?—none certainly in putting all our 
goods out of harm’s way!’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Kate, ‘that is just what I think 
is a mistake. When your brothers find that you 
quite expect them to destroy your property, and to 
annoy and tease you, they will think it incumbent 
on them to fulfil your expectations. And, seeing 
that you have endeavoured to hide things where 
they cannot find them, they will feel a boyish plea- 
sure in hunting out your treasures. Do not you 
think so, Cecilia ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cecilia, ‘ perhaps it would be better 
to leave everything as it was, in the hope that Julian 
is wiser than he was six months ago.’ 

‘Indeed I think so,’ continued Kate, ‘and meet 
them with pleasure, and show no distrust or fear ; 
that is the best way.’ 

‘TI can do that,’ said Pen, ‘ for I really am glad 
when they first come, and I am not afraid of them 
either—they only make me very angry; but Cecilia 
does dread them both, and you will see how silent 
and shy she is when Julian is present. Unless you 
can have some power over Julian, I assure you 
we shall have no happy time during the next few 
weeks,’ 

‘Then I shall certainly endeavour to gain the 
upper hand of Master Julian, for I don’t wish to 
have any unhappiness whilst I am in charge. Has 
he always been a terror to you in this way, Cecilia ? 

‘No,’ replied Cecilia, ‘ we used to do pretty well 
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together till he and Paul went to school; and they 
learnt there such a complete contempt for girls, 
that we have never been happy in the holidays, for 
Julian despises everything we do, and takes pleasure 
in worrying us. But I will not complain of him, 
poor fellow! Shall we not walk to-day, cousin 
Kate? And they set out for theusual ramble among 
the pretty country lanes and fields that surrounded 
their home. | 
The mother of these children had been extremely 
ill the previous year, and remained so weak and 
delicate, that it was advised that she should pass a 
year or two in the south of France. There had 
been a debate as to whether the two little girls 
should accompany her; and after due consideration 
it was decided that her sister, Mrs Percy, should 
go with her, leaving her daughter Kate to enact 
the part of mama, governess, and companion to her 
little cousins. ‘Their father was to come and go, 
sometimes staying a few months with his wife, and 
then returning for a time to his estate and his 
children. This plan had been in practice for about 
three months, and Kate had quite gained the love 
and confidence of Cecilia and Pen, and she began 
to take great interest in their very different cha- 
racters. There was, however, quite a new duty in 
view ; and though she was a very sensible and clever 
girl, she felt rather diffident as to her powers of 
managing two riotous and mischievous boys. How- 
ever, Mr Latimer was now at home, and she hoped 
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_ for some assistance and support from him, should 
Julian prove beyond her powers. 

The next day she persuaded Pen to replace all 
the various articles which she had so carefully 
hidden ; and long before the time of arrival, the 
schoolroom had resumed its usual appearance. 

‘Then, cousin Kate,’ cried Pen, ‘it is decided 
that we are not to behave as if we thought our 
brothers the greatest plagues in the world, but as 
if we believed them to be the most kind and 
gentle of boys! Do you hear, Cecilia? Cecilia 
smiled. 

‘Really,’ she said, ‘I am rather curious to see 
how they will do with Kate, and I rather expect 
that I shall escape a good deal, and that Julian’s 
tricks will be spent on her. I only hope, Kate, 
that they won’t frighten you away from us. We 
could not possibly do without you now.’ 

‘There is no fear of my being frightened away,’ 
replied Kate. ‘I undertook the care of you whilst 
my aunt is away, and I mean to keep to my agree- 
ment most fully. Now suppose we go and dress 
for dinner, so that you may be at liberty to do any- 
thing your brothers may require when they arrive, 
for they will only have a few minutes before dinner- 
time.’ This was accomplished, and the three were 
down stairs again just as a tremendous pull at the 
door-bell announced the arrival of the schoolboys, 
and almost at the same moment they dashed into 
the drawing-room. 
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‘What news of mama? exclaimed Julian, as he 
gave Cecilia a rough sort of kiss. 

‘Oh, pretty good,’ she replied, ‘she was going 
on well. I did not see the last letter, but papa 
said he was satisfied. Do you not see cousin Kate? 
she continued ; ‘ will not you speak to her?’ Kate 
held out her hand. 

‘I suppose,’ she said, ‘you are too big to be 
kissed, though I have often had you in my arms 
some ten years since. Probably you have no recol- 
lection of me ?’ . 

‘Not the slightest,’ said Julian; ‘ where is papa ?’ 

‘In the study,’ said Pen; ‘so you had better run 
and see him, and then get ready for dinner.’ 

‘Don't, Paul,’ said she to her youngest brother, 
who was making great efforts to span her waist 
with his two hands ; ‘ papa is quite as particular as 
ever, so you had better go.’ And away they went. 

‘Had you not better run up with them,’ said 
Kate, ‘and get what they want, for they have not 
much time ?’ 

‘I dare not,’ said Cecilia; ‘they would say, 
‘What do you come bothering us for?” and push 
me out perhaps.’ _ 

‘I will go,’ said Pen; ‘it is more than they de- 
serve, but I mean to take your advice, cousin Kate.’ 
So she followed her brothers when they ran up 
stairs after a short greeting to their father. 

‘Shall I unpack your things for you?’ she said, 
peeping into their room. 
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‘No! get along,’ said Julian. 

‘Yes! do, Pen,’ cried Paul; ‘I never can find 
what I want. Oh, what a bore it is having to dress 
for dinner! Where is my hair-brush, Pen? how 
slow you are |’ 

‘Come, Paul,’ remarked Julian, ‘ you are not to 
have all the waiting upon. Why does not that 
lazy Cecilia come and get out my clothes for me ?’ 

‘She would very willingly have done so,’ said 
Pen, ‘but she thought you would not like her to 
come without being asked. There, now, I have 
found all your things, Paul; so I will go.’ 

‘No, you won't, said Julian, vexed at seeing 
Paul ready whilst he was rummaging vainly among 
the heap of odd things he had shaken out of his 
carpet-bag ; ‘come here directly, and look for my 
waistcoat, and tie my cravat, and make yourself 
useful for once in your life. There is the bell, 
come along!’ And they all three reached the dining- 
room just as their father, Kate, and Cecilia were 
going In. 

‘It must feel very strange to you, boys,’ said 
their father, ‘to arrive at home without mama’s 
welcome.’ 

‘So it is, papa,’ replied Julian, ‘ very strange and 
very disagreeable. I hope before next holidays she 
will be all right at home again.’ 

‘And meantime,’ said Kate, ‘I and Cecilia, and 
Pen, will do all possible things to make my aunt’s 
absence as little disagreeable as possible.’ 
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‘I have done my best already,’ said Pen, laugh- 
ing; ‘neither Paul nor Julian would have seen 
much soup or much fish to-day unless I had helped 
them both.’ 

‘By-the-bye, Miss Cecilia,’ Julian commenced, 
‘how was it that Pen so politely came up-stairs to 
assist Paul in adorning himself, and you never 
came near me? I consider you showed a want of 
respect to your elder brother.’ Cecilia coloured, 
and said nothing. | 

‘TI told you before,’ said Pen; ‘why do you ask 
again? 

¢ Answer for yourself, retorted Julian. ‘Do you 
observe, Paul, that Cecilia scarcely ever speaks, and 
that Pen always replies for her ? 

‘Now I think of it,’ said Mr Latimer, ‘ there 
was during your last holidays a great deal of 
bickering and disputing; so much so, that your 
mother was often annoyed with it. So let me beg, 
this being your first day at home, that you will not 
bully and plague your sisters, and that you, Cecilia, 
will show no pettish temper.’ Poor Cecilia coloured 
up again. 

‘Oh, papa,’ cried Pen, ‘she is never pettish.’ 
Julian clapped his hands. 

‘There she goes again, he exclaimed. ‘ Well 
done, Pen! are you the universal apologizer ?” 

‘I don’t mean to apologize for you,’ replied Pen. 
‘TY don’t say that you never bully or plague.’ 

‘In whatever quarter the fault lies,’ remarked 
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Mr Latimer, ‘pray let it be understood that we 
are to live in peace and harmony; otherwise how 
shall we keep cousin Kate among us ?” 

‘I am sure,’ said Kate, ‘that we shall be very 
happy together, and that our weekly letter to my 
aunt will still contain nothing but pleasant news.’ 
Then there was a long talk about the school pro- 
gress of the two boys, and about the new-comers, 
and the old boys who had left; and after dinner Kate 
and Julian had a game at chess; and Paul absorbed 
himself in a book of wild sports, so that the even- 
ing passed without Cecilia’s having endured any 
teasings at all. To Pen’s extreme delight, Julian 
was thoroughly beaten, though he rather prided 
himself upon his chess-playing. She was especially 
pleased that Kate had shown her superiority in one 
instance ; for she felt sure that had Julian been the 
conqueror, he would have said, ‘Those silly weak 
girls, they can do nothing well.’ Kate was pleased 
that the whole party had gone to bed in tolerable 
good humour with each other; but she was grieved 
to see how reserved and silent Cecilia had become. 
During the time she had been with her uncle and 
the two girls, she had found them both open and 
pleasant, and always ready to converse. Pen was 
by far the most lively and quick; but Cecilia was 
a thoughtful, sensible girl, of much acquirement for 
her years, and quite an equal companion for Kate. 
The latter had, however, discovered that she was 
easily discouraged and depressed, and very keenly 
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alive to the slightest ridicule; and she now saw 
that the teasing, sneering habits of Julian had had 
the effect of making her dislike her brother, and 
that she seldom ventured to utter a word in his 
presence. Kate fell asleep in the midst of imagin- 
ing plans for setting her cousins on a better plan 
together, and rose the next morning determined to 
do her utmost. Immediately after breakfast, Julian 
and Paul went out to look at the ponies, and the 
dogs, and so on; and Pen cast a longing glance 
after them, as if she would have been very glad to 
go too. 

‘Why don’t you run after them, Pen?’ asked 
Kate. 

‘I don’t exactly know,’ said Pen. ‘I had half 
a mind togo. Iam as fond of the dogs and horses 
as they are.’ 

‘Then don’t wait to be asked, returned Kate ; 
‘but the next time take it for granted that they are 
glad to have you with them. And now, let us go 
to the schoolroom as usual.’ 7 


CHAPTER II. 


The Schoolroom—A Row on the Lake—Julian’s Mishap— 
The Island—The damaged Summer-house—Proposal to 
repair and beautify it—The Labour divided. 


Tuery had just taken out their books, slates, etc., 
when the two boys very noisily came in. Cecilia 
cast a despairing look at Kate, who quietly went 
on setting Pen her exercise. | 

‘Now, Julian,’ she said, when Pen had retired 
with her slate and book to another table, ‘are you 
thinking of working a little at your books every 
morning? If so, we can arrange nicely for you 
here, whilst we are also at work; but if it 1s to be 
a complete holiday for you, I must beg you to leave 
us our two hours every day uninterrupted. How 
is it to be ? 

‘Oh!’ said Julian, ‘we have a great long holi- 
day task to do, and maps to draw. We must either 
work a little every day, or else we shall have a great 
hurry and hard work at last, to be all right for school 
again.’ 

‘Then I strongly advise you to do a little every 
morning; suppose you set to work now, whilst 
Cecilia reads to me’ Julian stared, and Kate 
seated herself by Cecilia, and opened her book. 


DIFFICULTIES. 19 


When Cecilia had read a few words, he came round 
and looked over her shoulder. ‘Lives of the Queens 
of England.” Oh, what a stupid book! do you 
really make Cecilia read that by way of lesson?’ 

‘Yes, Ido, Julian; and you must be silent, if 
you please, whilst she reads.’ So Julian went to 
Pen, and looked at what she was writing. 

‘Oh, cousin Kate!’ he exclaimed, ‘do you teach © 
Pen? She is putting all her genders wrong, and 
she has put small letters to the Christian names !’ 
Kate saw that nothing would be done that morning 
unless the boys were set to work themselves; so 
she said— | 

This will never do, Julian; don’t you see that 
you interrupt us, and are idling yourself? Now, 
will you do me a favour ?’ 

‘Oh! you are going to ask us to go out of the 
room; but I like to stay here.’ 

‘And we like to have you here too,’ returned 
Kate; ‘but I propose that Cecilia and Pen shall> 
leave their lessons to-day, and that we shall arrange 
a writing-table for you and Paul, and have all your 
books laid ready on it, and your paper, and pencils 
prepared for your maps: then to-morrow morning, 
when we come in here, you can at once commence 
what you have to do; and if I can give you any 
help as I sit here, pray apply to me.’ 

‘I don’t think you can help us,’ said Julian, 
with a toss of his head; ‘ladies know nothing of 
Greek or Latin’ 
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‘I wonder, though, if you could help me to mark 
the degrees of my map,’ said Paul; ‘I do make 
such a mess of them.’ 

‘I think I will depute Cecilia or Pen to do that,’ 
said Kate. ‘They are both very handy at neat 
drawing of that kind.’ 

‘No indeed,’ cried Paul. ‘I can do it myself as 
well as they can. Girls draw maps, indeed!’ 

‘Bring me the map of Italy, Pen, said Kate, 
‘that is just finished.’ And Pen, looking rather 
triumphant, produced a very clear and pretty map 
on a large sheet of cardboard. | 

‘Now I wish to show you, Paul,’ said Kate, 
‘that girls can draw maps. If you are honest, you . 
will allow that this is a nicely-drawn map, even 
without considering that Pen is still quite a child’ 
Paul did not like to confess that he was surprised ; 
so he looked closely at the map, and said nothing. 

‘Now, Julian,’ continued Kate, ‘let us have 
your opinion. Paul is evidently struck dumb with 
admiration. Julian looked at the map ; his cousin’s 
remark of ‘If you are honest’ had rather piqued 
him; so he said— 

‘It is so well done, cousin Kate, that I do think 
you or mama must have helped Miss Pen; and 
another thing is, that those skeleton maps, as they 
call them, with the degrees all printed ready, look 
so much neater than they ever dodrawn. And we 
are expected to do it all, degrees and everything. 
Pen gave a scream of delight, and clapped her hands. 
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‘All printed ready! Julian, oh! what a blind 
boy you are! Cecilia marked all the lines and 
degrees for me; and they must be well done if you 
thought it was print.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Kate, answering J ulian’s incredulous 
look, ‘ Cecilia did the degrees, or skeleton, and Pen — 
did the map, quite without help. Your maps for 
school will doubtless be quite as nice; or Paul’s 
will be as nice, and yours, Julian, I expect, very 
much better. Have we any cardboard, Cecilia, 
for your brothers ?’ 

‘Come, silent Ciss,’ cried Julian, shaking her by 
the shoulder, ‘do say something ; you will have to 
lend us pencils and paints, for I don’t know whether 
we brought any.’ 

‘Here is some very thick, smooth, drawing- 
paper,’ said Cecilia. ‘Don’t you think, Kate, it 
will do as well as cardboard for the maps, and will 
be easier to carry, because it will roll up?’ 

‘Yes, I think that will do very nicely,’ said Kate. 
‘Put it in the large drawer of that table, so that 
they can take it when they like.’ 

‘Then you had better lend us a paint-box alto- 
gether,’ said Julian ; ‘where is yours, Cecilia?’ 

‘Here it is,’ she said; ‘but please take care of 
_ it and keep it clean, for it is nearly new.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Julian sharply; ‘do you think 
I cannot take care of it and keep it clean as well as 
you? There is nothing so wonderful in the box, is 
there?’ 
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_ €Only that mama gave it to me just before she 
went abroad, and I should like to have it in nice 
order when she returns.’ 

‘Then I don’t advise you to lend it to Julian,’ 
said Paul, ‘for he makes a | dreadful mess of his 
own paint bow. 

‘Hold your tongue,’ retorted Julian; ‘all good 
artists have their things in confusion, and I mean 
to be a good artist.’ | 

‘But not, I hope, to put your sister’s nice neat 
box in confusion. I will write for your own boxes, 
if they are left at school, and then there will be no 
spoiling of other people’s things; ; besides, Cecilia and 
Pen use their own every day.’ 

‘Do they?’ said Julian ; ‘then I shall draw and 
paint every day, for I don’t mean to be beaten by 
sisters. If Paul and I draw every day, of course 
we shall be better painters than Cecilia and Pen.’ 

‘Why do you feel so sure on that point, Julian ?’ 
asked Kate. 

‘Because boys are always able to do things better 
than girls; and if girls sometimes do best, it is only 
because they have been more taught, or better 
taught.’ 

‘I quite allow, said Kate, ‘that boys can do 
some things better than girls, but not all things. 
Drawing, for instance, is often done quite as well. 
Here is an instance. You and Paul have had a 
drawing master at school, Cecilia and Pen have 
had no master; yet I scarcely think you will excel 
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them, although I have not yet seen your draw- 
ings. 

uT dare say they have worked at it much more 
than we have,’ remarked Paul; ‘and if they beat 
us in that, they don’t in anything else.’ 

_ That remains to be proved,’ said Kate. ‘ Will 
you now fetch your books, so that we shall have no 
hindrance to-morrow morning ?” 

_ ©Very well, said Julian, ‘I will have that table 
in the bow; it is nice and light there.’ 

‘You might inquire first if any one else uses 
it, remarked Kate; ‘that is Cecilia’s table” ~ 

‘Oh, she can use another,’ cried Julian; ‘TI shall 
have that. 

‘And I will have this,’ said Paul, unceremoniously 
pushing off work-boxes and books from the table 
in the other bow. 

‘Gently, Paul, said Kate. ‘I cannot allow my 
affairs to be pushed away so quietly as Cecilia does. 
I must keep my table. You may take that one, or 
the little round one, not this.’ Paul looked doubt- 
ful whether to insist or not; but his cousin looked 
so quietly determined to have her own way, that he 
left the disputed table and ran up-stairs for the 
books. ‘These were not many in number, and were 
soon placed, with ink, paper, and pens, on each 
table. 

‘How comfortable we shall be,’ cried Pen, ‘all 
doing our lessons together !’ 

_ You conceited little creature!’ said Julian; 
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‘fancy talking of your lessons and our lessons to- 
gether !—our classics, and your little bits of silly 
French !’ 

‘As our work here has ceased for to-day,’ said 
Kate, ‘I propose that you two boys shall give us a 
row on the lake until luncheon-time. Of course 
you are good rowers |’ 

‘I can row, said Julian. ‘I don’t think Paul 
can much ; but I can pull the two oars easily, and 
he may steer.’ 

‘And as we go down the park,’ continued Kate, 
‘you shall tell me why the French language is 
more silly than Latin’ 

‘Yes, yes!’ exclaimed Paul, ‘a row in the boat! 
Come, Pen, don’t go up-stairs, and be an hour 
putting on your hat.’ 

‘We are ready now,’ said Kate; ‘our hats and 
capes are in the hall, so run before us and have the - 
boat ready.’ Off went the boys; but they were 
followed so quickly by their sisters and Kate, that 
the boat was not yet pushed out of the boat-house, 
when they arrived on the bank of the lake. Paul, 
it must be owned, was not particularly handy, and 
Julian was almost on the point of asking one of 
the girls to come and help him; but having de- 
 Clared that he could manage it all by himself, he 
did not choose to acknowledge that a girl’s help 
would be of the slightest benefit. So Kate and 
the two sisters sate quietly on the grass, while 
Julian slowly got out the rather heavy boat, and 
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_ brought it round to the little pretence for a pier, 
which jutted out about three feet from the bank. 
Pen had cast many mischievous looks at her cousin, 
but had not ventured to say anything, and Kate 
persevered in her plan of taking for granted that 
all was right. 

‘Now,’ cried Julian, ‘can you get in by your- 
selves? or must I come to help you?’ | 

‘Thank you, Julian,’ replied Kate, ‘I believe 
we can manage to step into the boat ; we often came 
down for a row when we were by ourselves, so 
were then compelled to do without help. There, 
you see we are already seated; this is quite luxuri- 
ous, is it not, Cecilia, to sit here and be propelled 
along by Julian’s strong arm, without any trouble 
on our part ?’ 

‘It is very pleasant indeed,’ said Cecilia; ‘but I 
think we make a very heavy load for one to pull. 
Cannot you row too, Paul?’ Paul was idly loung- 
ing m the stern, pretending to steer, and dipping 
his arms into the water, having tucked up his 
sleeves above the elbows. 

‘I would rather stay here,’ said he. ‘Julian 
said he could row us all, so let him, 

‘You lazy fellow,’ said Pen, ‘I don’t believe you 
can row. Do goamong the rushes, Julian; I want 
some long ones.’ 

‘But it makes it very difficult to pull, Miss Pen, 
with all these weeds hampering the boat. No; I 
shall go right across, and up the canal to the other 
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lake. Who rowed you, Kate, when, as you said, 
you came down alone ?’ 

‘We rowed ourselves, of course,’ said Kate. 
‘Pen can pull the oar as well as you can; so can 
I; and Cecilia is a far better steerer than our pre- 
sent. Julian looked incredulous. 

‘He is not steering at all just now,’ he said ; ‘in 
fact, it does not need a steersman to go across this 
quiet lake. Cecilia steer indeed !’ 

_ ©Then all the zigzags that we are making are 
quite intentional ; are they, Julian? Ithought you 
meant to go straight across. Well, we shall see 
how directly you will go into the opening at the 
canal.’ The passage that they called the canal 
was a narrowing of the lake, which, after stretch- 
ing nearly a quarter of a mile, widened again into 
a smaller lake, in the centre of which was an island. 
The small and rather sluggish stream, which ran 
through both lakes, found an exit at the opposite side 
to the canal, where it fell over a dam, surmounted 
by a strong iron railing or grating. This was 
partly to keep in the swans, and partly to prevent 
the boat going over when in the heedless hands of 


the children: for the fall outside the dam was of 


some depth; and the stream, having again reached 
level ground, ran through a pretty wooded valley, 
and then an open meadow, before it bade adieu to 
the grounds of Mr Latimer. As the boat now 
approached the canal side of the lake, Julian looked 
behind him once or twice, and then pulled man- 
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fully, intending to shoot into the narrow passage 
as if it were the simplest thing in the world; but 
either Paul slily gave the tiller a twitch at the 
critical moment, or Julian had miscalculated his 
distance, the result being that the boat went plump 
into the rushy and muddy bank at the corner of 
the canal. Kate could not forbear smiling, and 
Pen shouted with delight as she picked herself up 
from the bottom of the boat, where the jerk had 
thrown her on her face. 

‘You stupid fellow,’ cried Julian, reddening, 
‘why did you not steer better than that?’ 

‘You said just now you did not need a steers- 


man, retorted Paul, ‘and I did not touch it; it. 


was your own bad rowing. What does it signify ? 
shove out again!’ But the bank was so soft, that 
Julian could find no firm spot to push against ; and 


as the girls neither scolded nor screamed, he had no: 


one on whom to vent his vexation. 

‘Will you allow me to advise you, Julian?’ said 
Kate quietly; ‘you are wearying yourself for 
nothing.’ 

‘Well, what i you say?’ returned Julian sulkily. 

‘You see that you are merely digging the oar 
into the soft bank. Come back to the stern of the 
boat; then put an oar down on each side of the 
boat, and try if you cannot push against the bottom. 
You take one oar, and give me the other. Now 
push. This succeeded perfectly, and the boat 
shot out again far from the bank. 
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‘Now, Paul,’ said Kate, as Julian resumed his 
seat, ‘steer carefully into the canal. Come; show 
what you can do.’ Thus exhorted, Paul took his 
arms out of the water, sat straight, and steered, 
so that this time they glided nicely into the 
canal. 

‘This boating is a horrid nuisance,’ remarked 
Julian. ‘I propose that we get out on the island. 
Do you know, Kate, we once had a sort of Robin- 
son Crusoe place there; but I suppose the hut has 
tumbled down, and the garden gone to ruin. The 
girls were so stupid and useless, that we could not 
keep it up.’ 

‘Now, Julian !’ interposed Pen, ‘ we kept it up 
very well until you went to school, and began to 
think us stupid and useless; it was during the last 
holidays that our settlement was spoilt. Let us _ 
renew it now; it would be a nice amusement. 

‘IT will agree willingly to help in making your 
island settlement,’ said Kate; ‘it is a pretty spot, 
and might be made much moreso. Let us look at 
it to-day. Julian, I think you have had enough 
rowing ; let us take our turn.’ Julian was, in truth, 
in a dreadful state of fatigue and heat, but nothing 
would have induced him to confess as much before 
his cousin and sisters; so he gave up the oars with 


- a careless air, and looked on with some expectation 


that cousin Kate would ‘catch a crab, and roll 
head over heels into the bottom of the boat. But 
she seated herself, and held the oar as if she had 
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been used to it all her life; and to his still greater 
surprise, little Pen perched herself upon the other 
bench and pulled her oar straight and well, and 
they soon emerged from the narrow channel into 
the secluded little Jake. It was surrounded with . 
trees, so that scarcely a breath of wind disturbed 
the surface, and all along the banks the trees and 
bushes were plainly reflected in the water. The 
island in the middle of the lake had a thick group 
of trees at one end, and at the other a grass field 
dotted with a few thorns. A small landing-place 
had formerly been cozistructed, which was now 
partly sunk in the water, and overgrown with docks 
and nettles. 

‘It is a very pretty spot,’ said Kate, ‘but very 
much neglected ; it will be a nice occupation for 
us to turn this island into a beautiful little garden. 
Let us look well over it first, and then we will sit 
down and consider what can be done. While she 
yet spoke, Julian was endeavouring to fasten the 
boat in some way to the shore; the old post and 
ring had quite disappeared. 

‘Pll tell you how!’ exclaimed Pen ; ‘ there are 
some very large stones up there; they look like 
" bits of an old wall: let us fetch one, and then tie 
the rope round it.’ Julian would not say that this 
was a good plan; but Kate interposed— 

‘Yes; thatis just the thing. Paul and Pen, run 
up for it.” Between them they managed to push 
and roll the heavy stone close to theedge; and the 
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- boat being securely tied, the party commenced their 


tour of inspection. 

‘ How nice it would be,’ said Paul, ‘if we were 
now landing upon a real desert island,—if that 
boat were a wrecked vessel, of no use whatever !’ 

‘I would rather not be wrecked on a desert 
island,’ replied Julian, ‘ with three girls to take care 
of. We should have enough to do to keep ourselves 
alive; they would be of no use.’ 

‘Come, Julian,’ said Pen, ‘you did not even 
know how to fasten your boat to the shore until I 
told you. Don’t be so conceited; we could do just 
as well without you on a desert island’ 

‘Without disputing that point,’ interposed Kate, 
‘let us hear what Paul would do first. Come, Paul, 
suppose we are wrecked, wet, hungry, and tired.’ 

‘Oh, the hungry part won’t do here; this island, 
you see, is too small for anything eatable to live 
on.’ | 

‘Is that your idea too, Julian ?’ asked Kate. 

‘Why, yes; I don’t really see what we could 
eat here; there are no fruit-trees, not even a 
hazel on the island, and of course no beasts or 
birds.’ 

‘T’ve thought of something eatable,’ said Pen, 
‘but I don’t know how we should catch it. The 
perch in the lake !’ 

‘Very well, Pen,’ said Kate, smiling; ‘you must 
confess, Julian, that Pen appears to have the most 
fertile imagination of any of the party. But 
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indeed this island is far too small to support five 
shipwrecked people. I think, however, we may 
practise contriving, and living here partly, with 
very little help from home; so that we should be 
better prepared for the real shipwreck, should it 
ever arrive. Here is our dilapidated abode |’ There 
had been once a stone hut on the island, the roof 
of which had long since disappeared ; but it had 
been replaced by one of poles and slates, which was 
only half tumbled down. There was nothing inside 
—not even a bench or a rude table; and even on 
this beautiful brilliant morning it looked desolate 
enough. 

‘Do you know, Kate, said Cecilia, speaking 
almost for the first time since they had left the 
house, ‘I remember this hut with a pretty pebble 
floor and a nice little round table, and some sort of 
chairs or benches, for mama used to sit here; and 
there were chickens or ducks kept on the island, 
which— | 

‘Chickens or ducks!’ interrupted Julian ; ‘don’t 
you know the difference between chickens and 
ducks? ‘That is so like you!’ 

‘T meant,’ said Cecilia, ‘that I did not remember 
which they were.’ 

‘Well, Cecilia, go on,’ said Kate, perceiving 
that she stopped short in her narration. 

‘Never mind now,’ said Cecilia ; ‘1 will tell you 
what I remember some other day.’ 

‘No! I want to hear now how it used to be, be- 
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cause it would be very pleasant to renew whatever 
used to be here, before your mama comes back.’ 

‘Oh yes!’ said Pen ; ‘let us make it very pretty 
in all possible ways, and call it “ Mama’s Island.”’ 

‘Then let us have a council,’ suggested Kate. 
‘What shall we do first ?’ 

‘Make the house weather-proof,’ said Julian, 
with an air of authority. 

‘That I propose to leave entirely to you, Julian. 
What say you ?’ 

‘I will undertake to mend the roof, if you like.’ 

‘And Paul shall make a door to open and shut,’ 
said Kate, rather mischievously. 

‘Then, cousin Kate,’ cried Paul, ‘ you must 
engage to give me the wood and the toolé 

‘No, no, Paul; did Isupply all you want for the 
work, I should take half the trouble off your hands. 
You must seek your implements for yourself. You 
have the door—that is settled. And now what 
are we helpless and useless girls to do? Julian, 
can you set us to something excessively easy and 
simple ?’ 

‘You are quizzing me, cousin Kate,’ said Julian, 
a little angrily. ‘I dare say you can do things ; it 
is Cecilia and Pen whom I meant to call useless. 
Just try now. I have taken the roof, Paul the 
door; give Cecilia the little window, and Pen the 
floor, and you will see what an awkward botch 
they will make of it!’ 

‘Botch! I suppose that is a schoolboy word for 
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failure and mistake. Do you agree, Cecilia, to try 
what you can do with the window ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cecilia, ‘I think I can make it very 
pretty; but I hope, Julian, you will let me alone 
while I am working.’ 

“That must indeed be a bargain, said Kate; 
‘no one shall interfere with or advise their neigh- 
bours until all is done. But meanwhile I am left 
totally without occupation. What'shall I do, Pen?’ 

‘There are the ugly rough walls, which would be 
better covered with something; but you see, Kate, 
there will be Paul at the door, myself on the floor, 
and Cecilia at the window; and really there will not 
be room enough for you to be working too inside.’ 

‘You are quite right, Pen, so I will take some- 
thing outside. Suppose I clear a nice walk from 
the door to the landing-place, and make a border 
for flowers just round the wall of the hut ?’ 

‘But you will keep near us, cousin Kate,’ said 
Cecilia ; ‘I shall not Bett on at all unless you are 
here too.’ 

‘That’s not fair, Ciss; cousin Kate is not to 
help you. You are beginning already to back out 
of your engagement,’ 

‘I did not mean that I wanted Kate to help me 
in my work.’ 

‘What did you mean then ?—do say, and don’t 
be so mysterious. What good is Kate to you if she 
does not help you?’ Cecilia looked at Kate, and 
said nothing. 7 : 
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‘Why don’t you speak, Ciss?’ said Julian, giving 
her a rough shake by the shoulder. 

‘Tl tell you, Julian,’ said Pen; ‘you don’t tease 
and worry us so much when Kate is by, so we are 
happier with her close to us.’ And having ventured 
these words, Pen dashed out of the hut, and Paul 
and Cecilia followed. 

‘Silly little thing,’ said Julian, with a contemp- 
tuous curl of his lip. 

‘I should rather say, “Silly boy,”’ remarked 
Kate, ‘that can find a pleasure in annoying his 
young sisters. Do you know, Julian, you deprive 
yourself of a very pleasant companion in Cecilia? 
Do you not observe how she withdraws from all 
discussion or conversation? And the difference is 
so manifest since you came, that really I miss her 
pleasant, cheerful voice very much.’ 

‘I don’t stop her from talking, cousin Kate; 
why do you suppose I do?’ 

‘You do not actually prevent her from speaking; 
but you snub her and ridicule her so much, or rather 


have done so before this visit, that she has not the 


heart or the courage when with you to be natural 
and easy. It will recoil upon yourself; you will 
quite lose all love from her.’ 

‘She is so stupid, cousin Kate, and says such 
silly things, that I cannot help catching her up.’ 

‘I do not at all agree that she is stupid, but 
perhaps time will show this better than argument. 
Shall we follow them, and see what they are doing ?’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Pleasant Employment—Luncheon forgotten—Various Plans 
—A Ride proposed—The Cabinet—Evening Amusement. 


GLAD to escape from anything like a lecture, 
Julian rushed out, and found the others discuss- 
ing the best site for a kitchen-garden. Paul said 
the back of the house was the right place, be- 
cause kitchen-gardens were never put forward; 
but Cecilia and Pen said the grassy part of the 
island that was open to the sun must be the place, 
because they might chance to be left a whole night 
upon the island, and then must depend on their 
own vegetables for breakfast. 

‘So,’ said Pen, ‘ we ought to plant some lettuces 
and radishes, and things that come up quickly, and 
then to have a supply of nets and -fishing-rods, so 
that we could catch some fish.’ 

Cecilia looked shyly at Julian as he approached 
with Kate, saying, ‘We were supposing, Kate, 
that the boat might get loose, and then we could 
not leave the island until some one came to bring 
it back, and we might be half-starved before we 
were found.’ 

‘In order to provide for any such emergency,’ 
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said Kate, ‘we will have a small cupboard in the 
hut, where we will keep a bag of biscuits, some 
cocoa or coffee, and a cup or two. We will trust 
this cupboard to you, Cecilia; and then we shall 
not have wholly to rely upon Pen’s fishing, and 
radishes, which are not yet planted. But by all 
means let us lay out the garden. I say with Pen and 
Cecilia, take the open and sunny part for use, and 
ornament as much as you like all about the hut 
with flowers and creepers. Let us mark out where 
the beds for vegetables must be. The grassy end 
of the island sloped westward, facing the entrance 
of the canal, and was almost bare of shrubs or 
bushes, excepting on the south side, where was a 
sort of mass of tangled brushwood. ‘There surely 
is a pigstye or some such thing amongst that tangle,’ 
said Kate; and Julian and Paul rushed through 

the bushes to look. 

‘Tt is a little house for some animal,’ shouted 
Paul; ‘but it does not look like a pigstye.’ 

‘Tt has something to do with the chickens or 
ducks that Cecilia remembers,’ cried Julian; ‘come | 
and look!’ So, at the expense of a few rents in 
the light summer frocks, a critical examimation was 
made of the low tenement, which was unanimously 
pronounced to be a duck-house. 

‘Oh, we must have some ducks!’ cried Pen; 
‘this is a splendid place for them, with all the 
water to swim in; don’t you think so, Kate?’ 

‘It is very good for ducks; but if we mean to 
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have a nice neat garden, they will be some hin- 


drance to our keeping it so. However, we might | 


try a few.’ 

‘Then we shall have eggs to eat, or the ducks them- 
selves, if we are very hungry,’ said Paul; ‘ the idea 
makes me feel quite hungry now. Kate laughed. 


‘I was wondering,’ she said, ‘ whether any of you 


would find out that it is a long time since breakfast, 
and that we have entirely sorgOueM to go home for 
any luncheon.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ cried Paul, ‘ let us go back; I really 
am half-starved; I am dreadfully hungry.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Cecilia, ‘I did not once recollect 
that we meant to have gone home to luncheon; 
did you, Pen?’ 

“No, I never once thought of it; ‘and you, 
naughty Kate, were amusing yourself by watching 
how long we could go on without being hungry.’ 

‘Will papa be vexed that we did not go in?’ 
asked Julian. ‘We shall lay it all on you, cousin 
Kate.’ 

‘What! am I to be answerable for all your mis- 
deeds? But in this case I have no misgivings, for 
my uncle seldom comes in to luncheon; and if we 
happen not to be there, or to have left the room 
again, he takes a piece of bread and goes away 
directly: he does not care, in fact, whether we 
come in or not. So it is all right, and I am glad 
to find that we can endure so long without eating ; 
we shall do famously for shipwrecked people.’ 
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‘What o'clock is it, Kate?’ asked Julian; ‘we 
came out at half-past eleven; I remember hearing 
the stable clock strike twelve before I had the boat 
out of the boat-house.’ 

‘And since then,’ said Kate, ‘ we have loitered 
away quite three hours.’ 

‘Then we shall not get back to the house,’ said 
Cecilia, ‘till about four, and that would be too late 
to eat luncheon; so there is no need to hurry back 
at all.’ 

‘We can do nothing here to-day,’ remarked 
Julian; ‘we had better decide what we want for 
to-morrow. I must have a mallet, and some slates 
and pegs, and a few strong nails, and some putty.’ 

‘And I), cried Paul, ‘must have some planks, 
and nails, and a lot of tools, and a handle and 
hinges—a whole carpenter’s shop, in fact.’ 

‘I,’ said Kate, ‘shall need merely a strong knife, 
a hoe, and a broom; so I shall be easily supplied. 
And for you, Cecilia, I am rather wondering how 
you intend to manage, for I believe you have taken 
the most awkward part of all.’ 

‘Come, Ciss,’ said Julian, ‘ tell us how you mean 
to do your window.’ 

‘I mean to make it of painted glass,’ replied 
Cecilia, colouring a little. 

‘ And where will you get the glass?’ asked Kate. 

‘I shall paint it myself. Julian burst out 
laughing. 

‘I do believe,’ he said, ‘the silly child thinks 
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she can paint glass with water-colours. Don’t you 
know, goose, that the first shower will wash it all 
off ?’ 

‘But she would not paint the glass on the out- 
side, but inside. You know, Julian, that no wet 
will come, unless your roof is so bad as to let the 
rain in,’ urged Pen. 

‘I have no doubt myself,’ interposed Kate, ‘ that 
the painted window will be the best part of the 
whole concern; at any rate, let us get into the 
boat, and think of going home. Your great stone, 
you see, Pen, has answered very well; and we have 
heard nothing about your floor: how do you mean 
to make it ?’ 

‘I have a plan,’ said Pen; ‘my floor will be as 
pretty as Cecilia’s window perhaps, and that is sure 
to be pretty.’ 

“Ts it so sure?’ asked Julian. ‘I doubt it very 
much indeed. Come, Ciss, you did not, after all, 
explain how you mean to do it.’ 

‘I do not wish to tell,’ said Cecilia; ‘don’t you 
remember that there was a bargain, not to interfere 
with each other’s work ?’ 

‘But we have told what we want in the way of 
materials, and you might as well be communicative 
too. Oh! by-the-bye, I won’t take more than my 
turn of rowing. Kate and Pen did their part as 
we went, and I won’t let off you and Paul: come 
along, here’s your oar.” And he gave Cecilia a 


rough pull. 
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‘T cannot row, Julian,’ said Cecilia. ‘When we 
came in the boat whilst you were at school, I al- 
ways steered. Kate generally rowed, and some- 
times Pen helped her; but I never did.’ 

‘Then do it now, you idle thing ; oe I shall 
like to see your first attempts.’ 

‘Try with a good will, dear Cecilia,’ said Kate ; 

‘you know we shall perpetually be coming down 
to the island and wanting things fetched from the 
house; and you will find it very convenient to be 
able to row.’ 


Thus encouraged, Cecilia took the offered place, 


and attempted, very hurriedly, to give the oar a 
strong pull. The first attempt nearly jerked her for- 
ward on her face, as the oar was far too deep in the 
water; and in trying to remedy this the next time, 
she gave the pull so near the top of the water, 
that little or no resistance was made, and she fell 
backwards off the seat, to Julian’s and Paul’s ex- 
treme amusement. Much discomfited by their 
peals of laughter, Cecilia threw down the oar, and 
was about to resume her place by Kate; but Julian 
stopped her. 

‘No, no; you are not to give it up in that way, 
or you will never learn: sit down again; we will 
have three or four more summersets, before we get 
back to the other lake.’ 

‘Please let me pass, Julian; I don’t like to try 
again; I really cannot.’ 

‘Come, Julian,’ interrupted Kate, as a struggle 
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commenced, Cecilia endeavouring to push past her 
brother, and Julian trying to replace her on the 
bench; ‘ at this rate we shall have five summersets 
into the water, and I by no means wish for a dip 
in my clothes: so pray, Julian, allow Cecilia to come 
across and practise rowing by herself, and I will 
give her a lesson; she will never manage it in the 
face of your ridicule. Take my hand, Cecilia, and 
come over; you have tried, so ~ ulian must let you 
off.’ 

‘You spoil her sadly, cousin Kate,’ remarked 
Julian ; ‘now you should have let me alone, and I 
would soon have made her row: what soft things 
girls are, to be sure!’ 

‘You may row yourself for saying that, Julian,’ 
cried Pen, throwing down the oar that she had 
taken from her sister’s hand. | | 

‘I am afraid that starving in a desert island 
would not improve your tempers, remarked Kate ; 
‘is the unusual absence of luncheon the cause of 
all this bickering? Do behave like a sensible boy, 
Julian; row us into the lake, and then Paul and I 
will take each an oar.’ In this way they again 
reached the boat-house. As soon as they touched 
the landing-place, Julian sprang out, and without 
looking back, walked away, saying, ‘I took the 
boat out of the boat-house, so some one else may 
put it in again.’ 

‘Now, Paul, you must exert yourself a little, as 
Julian has left it all to us.’ 
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‘IT cannot get the boat in by myself, cousin Kate.’ 

‘What! do you mean to say that you, a boy of 
ten years old, are obliged to ask help of girls, in 
order to do so simple a thing ?’ 

‘I shall manage it very easily without asking 
help of any one, for I will just leave it tied to the 
landing-place. I don’t see the use of the boat- 
house at all; it will save us a great deal of trouble 
if we find the boat out here ready for us the next 
time we come down.’ 

‘Especially if it should be full of rain water,’ 
said Kate, ‘the oars stolen, and the cushions satu- 
rated. It would take us at least half an hour to 
bale out the water, to say nothing of the difficulty 
of rowing without oars.’ Paul looked rather silly. 

‘Will you get out, Cecilia and Pen,’ continued 
Kate; ‘and I will help Paul to accomplish this 
difficult feat?’ The boat glided easily into its 
abode ; and having locked the gate that closed the 
opening from the boat-house into the lake, they 
crept through the narrow little passage into the 
field. | 

‘We have had quite a long expedition, cousin 
Kate, have we not?’ said Cecilia; ‘how pleasant 
the summer time is when we can spend so much 
time out of doors! I am always so sorry when the 
leaves begin to fall, and autumn comes on.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Kate; ‘but I do not know that 
altogether winter is not preferable. There is so 
much idle time in summer, and one feels so dis- 
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inclined to sit steadily in the house when this bril- 
liant sort of weather tempts one out.’ 

‘That is true indeed; we never make so much 
progress in drawing or music during the summer, 
and needlework is scarcely done at all, and not so 
much reading. I do like winter too, certainly.’ 

‘So do I, said Pen; ‘it is so snug with a good 
fire, and a nice long evening. I don’t know which 
I like best.’ 

‘Nor I’. said Paul; ‘I don’t know which I like 
best, I never thought about it; I like to-day.’ 

‘That is the best way, Paul, said Kate; ‘enjoy 
the present, whatever it may be; all our seasons are 
pleasant and nice in turn, and I am quite glad to 
reach home. I shall have a pleasant liour to read 
quietly before dinner. 

‘I wonder where Julian is gone!’ said Paul, 
looking about him in a lost kind of way. 

‘Cannot you exist for ten minutes without 
Julian?’ asked Kate, laughing; ‘ cannot you come 
in with us, and sit down in peace ?’ 

‘No, I would rather look for Julian; I dare say 
he is in the stable.’ And away he went. 

‘Suppose we take a ride to-morrow afternoon,’ 
said Kate, as they went into the dining-room; ‘ it 
will not do to have rowing and the island every day; 
we shall all be tired of it.’ ; 

‘I should like a ride very much,’ said Cecilia ; 
‘only I am afraid that Julian will amuse himself by 
making my pony kick, and that is what I partieu- 
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larly dislike. Very likely they would both prefer 
a good gallop, with only Harrison the groom.’ 

‘But I wish to accustom them to pass their time 
with us pleasantly and reasonably, so I shall not 
propose the groom at all; I rather think Julian 
passes too much time with him already.’ 

‘I should like a good scamper with Paul very 
much,’ said Pen; ‘ cannot we leave Julian to work 
at his roof ?’ 

“No, Pen, don’t let him suppose that we want to 
be rid of him; we will see if they are inclined for 
the ride when they come in to dinner.’ 

‘Well, children, said Mr Latimer, ‘how have 
you amused yourselves to-day?’ And they all began 
to talk about the island, and the work they had 
planned. 

‘It is very well,’ he said; ‘ “I give you leave to 
do whatever you like with the island; if you are 
happy together, and do not dispute, I am quite con- 
tent. What say you, Kate? do you think you can 
put up with these two rough boys for the next six 
weeks, judging by what you have seen to-day ? 

‘Oh yes, uncle, I believe we shall be very happy 
together; we are to study in the morning, and we 
have plenty of amusement out of doors for the after- 
noons. I expect they will be an agreeable addition 
to our number.’ Julian was rather surprised. He felt 
conscious that he had not been particularly agree- 
able during their excursion on the lake, and he 
had rather expected a complaint respecting his rude 
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way of leaving them at the landing. ‘I declare,’ 
he thought to himself, ‘she is good-natured, and 
does not bear malice, for I really was rude” Kate 
went on— 

‘I think, Julian, though we have so saali to do 
on the island, we might vary our afternoons a 
little: what io you say to a ride to-morrow ?’ 

‘That is the very thing I was going to say,’ 
cried Julian. ‘I should have had a ride to-day, 
but one of my pony’s shoes had something amiss ; 
now it is all right, so I must ride to-morrow.’ 

‘Well, we wish to ride too;. are there steeds 
enough for us all? Whose property, Pen, is the 
sprightly little grey that I have ridden?’ 

‘Oh, Riquet is Paul’s pony, cousin Kate. You 
know he has an odd little tuft on his forehead. 
_ We called him after the fairy-tale prince, “ Riquet 
with the Tuft.”’ 

‘Did you ride Riquet?’ cried Paul. ‘Dear me, 
I thought he was much too spirited a pony for a 
girl to ride!’ 

‘I actually contrived, Paul, to keep my seat, 
and not be ignominiously thrown. But what will 
you say to Cecilia’s having ridden one of your 
father’s horses ?’ 

‘It was the one, Kate,’ interposed Cecilia, ‘ that 
mama used formerly to ride, and it is tolerably 
quiet now; easier, I think, to ride than either 
Riquet or our own pony, though it looks larger.’ 

Then perhaps I might ride Myrtle. Is not 
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that its name? But what then would do for you, 
Cecilia ?’ 

‘There is a pony at the farm,’ said Pen, ‘that 
we have sometimes borrowed. I dare say I could — 
have that to-morrow, and Cecilia will ride Tom- 
Tit.’ 

‘I am glad, said Mr Latimer, ‘that you can. 
amuse yourselves so well, for I am thinking of 
going down to Pau shortly to see mama, and I 
shall be able to think that you are occupying your- 
selves rationally and pleasantly here.’ 

‘When do you think of going, uncle?’ asked 
‘Kate; for she felt that the boys were still rather 
strangers to her, and she would have been better 
pleased that her uncle had remained at home. 

‘This is Friday,’ he replied. ‘I do not like 
starting at the end of the week. Probably I shall 
goon Monday. You will make up a little parcel 
of letters for me to take, for you may be sure 
mama will expect one from each.’ 

‘Oh, we shall have plenty of time to write,’ cried 
Pen, ‘to-morrow and the next day. I shall keep 
mine open till the very last minute, so as to tell 
her everything, and I will begin it to-night.’ 
Cecilia said she would do the same; and for the 
best part of the evening they were very busy writing. 
In order to deter Julian from peeping over their 
shoulders, and teasing them about their letters, 
Kate persuaded him to engage in another game of 
chess. He was rather unwilling, because he could 
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not bear to be beaten; but still he did not wish to 
let Kate possess herself with the idea of being the 
better player: so he tried his very best, and suc- 
ceeded in making it adrawn game. This was a 
little more comforting to his vanity; he was well 
pleased to rest tliere, and not risk a defeat in an- 
other game. The letters were still in progress, so 
Kate considered what she could find to occupy 
him. Mr Latimer was sitting reading in the great 
arm-chair, so it must be something quiet. There 
was a large old-fashioned ebony cabinet in the 
room, which had always been forbidden ground to 
the children. Their mother had kept shells and 
minerals, and a variety of odd things, in it. During 
the spring she had been amused, whilst lying on 
the sofa, by arranging a small collection of eggs 
which Pen and Cecilia had brought her, taking 
one from each nest they found. At first, these 
eggs had been laid on cotton wool, and the name 
of each was on a slip of paper; but in taking the 
drawers in and out, they were shaken and displaced 
so often, that Mrs Latimer had begun to fix them 
by couples on pieces of cardboard. As only a few 
were so placed, there was a drawer full of eggs 
waiting to be arranged. 

‘Julian, said Kate, ‘of course you are well ac- 
quainted with all the English birds’ eggs, at any 
rate with those of our small song-birds ; you would 
be no proper schoolboy otherwise. Now, I sliould 
like to have the contents of this drawer nicely in 
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order for your mama when she returns. As she 
spoke, she took out one of the deep cabinet drawers, 
and placed it on the table before Julian. 

‘Oh, what a famous lot of eggs!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘where did mama get them all ?’ | 

‘Every one, I believe,’ replied Kate, ‘ was pro- 
cured by the active hands of your two sisters. 
Perhaps you are not aware that Pen can climb a 
tree like a squirrel, and that Cecilia’s eyes are sure 
to spy out a nest, if there be one, in a hedge.’ 

‘Well, it is very queer, muttered Julian. ‘ Many 
of the boys collected eggs. I did, and Paul too, 
but we never had half so many.’ 

‘Perhaps you were not very careful of them 
when procured,’ said Kate; ‘they are such fragile 
things, that, if left about or roughly handled, they 
are soon destroyed. I imagine that not one brought 
to your mama was ever broken, or even cracked. 
As you have already interested yourself with eggs, 
you will be able to help me in sorting and naming 
these. Do you see how nicely these two or three 
are done ?’ 

‘ Those are robins’ eggs,’ said Julian. ‘Oh, there 
is the name very neatly written on the card. Did 
mama do that?’ | 

‘Yes,’ replied Kate. ‘She had just begun to 
rearrange this collection. What do you say to 
finishing it? You know the names, and I can 
write them.’ 

‘I am not so very sure, cousin Kate,’ returned 
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Julian, ‘that I do know them all; but I know a 
‘good many. Where are the cards; and what must - 
we stick the eggs on with ?’ 

‘Here is a pack of plain cards, just the same 
size as those which are used; and I think I have 
a little bottle of strong cement, which I will fetch. 
Meantime, will you seek out two or three couples 
of eggs, ready to stick on?’ Julian seated himself 
before the drawer. 

Do you know, cousin Kate,’ he said, ‘that I 
feel it quite a wonder to be able to look into or 
touch this drawer? Mama never allowed any of us 
to meddle with the cabinet; and I do not even 
know what is in all the other drawers.’ 

‘I can quite understand,’ said Kate, smiling, 
‘that if anything precious or fragile was kept there, 
the first thing needful would be to keep a very 
rough, inquisitive boy’s fingers away from it; but, 
now you are older and wiser, I am sure you will not 
bring me into disgrace and trouble by spoiling the 
eggs I have trusted you with.’ 

“No indeed, he replied ; ‘I will handle them 
as gently as mama could do herself.’ And Kate 
left the room to look for the cement. When she 
returned, Julian had picked out three or four 
couples, 

‘Look here, Kate,’ he said, ‘I am getting on 
famously ; I know what these are. ‘This very small 
white one, beautifully clear and delicate, is a sand- 
martin. I can tell you where it builds too.’ 
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‘Well,’ said Kate, ‘1 think it would be very nice 
to write below tlie eggs, on the same card, “ Builds 
in such a place.” ’ 

‘Yes. Then will you write under these two, 
“ Builds in a hole in a quarry or chalk-pit?” Do 
you think mama will like us to do this, Kate ?’ 

‘Yes, I think she will be quite pleased to think 
you have occupied yourself with her treasures. 
Now, see, I have bent my card like hers, and written 
sand-martin on the turned-up piece at the back, and 
the place of building below. Are these two the 
best specimens of sand-martin ?’ 

Yes; they are quite perfect. Do let me put-the 
cement on, and fix them. What a nice brush for 
doing it!’ The little pair of eggs was nicely fixed on. 

‘Now,’ said Julian, ‘here are two robins’ eggs. I 
have often found their nests. There is an old barn 
at school, with one wall covered witli ivy, and the 
robins build there. So write, “Builds in an ivy- 
covered wall.” The three pretty green ones are 
hedge-sparrows. “Builds in a privet hedge.” ’ 
And so he went on, Kate preparing the card and 
writing the name, and Julian sticking them on. 
Much pleased with his employment, a evening 
passed quickly and eee 


CHAPTER IV. 


Order restored—aA little Jealousy—The Ride—A Race— 
Teasing. 

Tus following morning, Kate, with the two girls, 
repaired as usual to the schoolroom, and commenced 
their work. Julian and Paul had gone out imme- 
diately after breakfast; so that a good half-hour 
was allowed to Cecilia and Pen, without any inter- 
ruption. Then they heard the slamming of two 
or three doors, which was the general sign of Paul’s 
entrance into the house; and the young gentleman 
made his appearance, looking very hot, and very 
smiling. 

‘You look as if you had been happily occupied, 
Paul, said Kate; ‘but we must have your story 
afterwards. Pray sit down, and take your work 
quietly. Go on, Cecilia.” Paul, who had been 
overflowing with some piece of news, looked rather 
discomposed at being unceremoniously silenced in 
this way, especially as he saw that Pen was mis- 
chievously smiling at his discomfiture behind her 
slate. However, he took lus book, and the paper 
that had been laid ready for him; and his sisters’ 
lessons went on as peaceably as if he had not been 
there. Presently Julian’s footstep was heard. 

‘How glad I am,’ said Cecilia, ‘that my reading 
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is finished ! now I can do my writing, and I shall 
not mind Julian’s talking.’ 

‘But Pen has to read, said Kate; ‘so I can 
have no talking at present.’ | 

‘I shall be beforehand with you all,’ cried Julian, © 
coming noisily into the room. ‘I have ordered my 
tiles and my mortar, and shall be ready to work at 
my roof this afternoon, or as soon as we come back 
from the ride.’ 

‘Now, cousin Kate,’ exclaimed Paul, ‘ that is not 
fair. You would not let me say one word about 
what.I had been doing, and now you listen to all 
Julian says.’ 

‘My dear Paul,’ said Kate, ‘ when Julian comes 
in open-moutlied, telling his adventures before he is 
well inside the door, what can I do but listen? Your 
entrance was a little more reasonable, and your. 
quietness afterwards, at my request, was pleasant 
and sensible. I can only hope that Julian will be 
as accommodating, and allow us to go on steadily 
with our work.’ Julian felt mucli inclined to make © 
a noise, and to declare that he would not work; but, 
rather ashamed of being less well-behaved than his 
younger brother, he took his place near the window, 
and lazily turned over the leaves of his Virgil. 

‘Now, Julian,’ said Kate, ‘it is twelve o’clock, and 
Cecilia and Pen will draw for half an hour. Will you 
continue your reading, or will you begin your map?’ 

‘Oh! if they are going to draw, I shall draw too,’ 
said Julian. 
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‘And I too, cried Paul, thrusting his books out 
of his way, and dragging the drawing-paper out 
of the table-drawer. 

‘Did you write for our paint-boxes, Kate 2’ caid 
he; ‘ we have none here.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Kate. ‘I recollected to write 


yesterday for your boxes; and until they arrive, I — 


will lend you mine: that is, I will lend you pencils, 
and ruler, and brushes, and I will rub what colour 
you require on the plates or palettes. You must not 
be affronted that I do not let you touch my colours, 
for I am very particular about my things, and like 
to keep them very clean and neat.’ Cecilia and Pen 
had taken out their own materials, and had set to 
work. Julian went round to look at their drawings. 

*Oh, what a pretty landscape!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Did you do all that, so far, by yourself, Cecilia ? 
All that oak tree, and the blue distance?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cecilia, ‘ Kate told me what colours 
I had better use, but she has not put one touch in 
my drawing.’ 

‘And where did you get that nice copy? Is it 
one of mama's?’ 


‘No; it is Kate’s; she has a nice portfolio of | 


her own landscapes ; and I have copied several.’ 

‘Why, Kate,’ said Julian, ‘I do believe it is as 
well done as any of mama’s. Will you let me copy 
some of yours? How provoking it is to have to do 
that stupid map! I would so much rather draw 
something pretty like this.’ 
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‘The map will not take a very long time,’ ob- 
served Kate. ‘If you worked at it for an hour 
every morning it would soon be done, and then you 
might copy any of my landscapes that you like.’ 

‘Well, I must begin, then,’ replied Julian. ‘Are 
you going to lend me this ruler and compasses? 
Thank you, cousin Kate. Now for the tormenting 
degrees.’ And Julian subsided into silence for a 
while. Paul was, during this dialogue, staring over 
Pen’s shoulder. Pen was drawing a ruined castle 
and drawbridge, with a soft, dark pencil ; and the 
bold strokes with which she was shading the rough, 
broken wall were very effective. 

‘Come, Paul,’ said Kate, touching his shoulder, 
‘are you not beginning your map? It will not 
progress much if you do nothing but watch Pen.’ 

‘Oh! the nasty map. I should not mind it so 
much if I had come to the colouring, but I really 
cannot do the degrees, and I should like to draw 
something like this of Pen’s.’ 

‘Well, so you can; get your map done, and then 
do as many ruined castles as you like. You can 
take that drawing, for Pen will soon have finished 
her copy; and as for your degrees, I think I 
must have pity on you, and do them for you.’ 

‘Yes! do, Kate,’ cried Pen, ‘for then he will 
the sooner finish it, and we can copy the same 
thing; and it will be great fun to see Whose 1 is 
the best—Paul’s or mine.’ 

‘What do you say to that, Paul?’ asked Kate ; 
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‘do you think there will be any doubt on that 
point ?” 

‘No, cousin Kate, Ido not; I givein. Although 
Pen is a girl, I allow that she draws better than I 
can. Pen clapped her hands. 

‘That is famous, Paul; I never expected to hear 
you say such a thing. Now if Julian will make the 
same confession respecting Cecilia’s painting, we 
shall feel as if we really were worth something.’ 

‘But I don’t confess any such thing,’ said 
Julian sharply; ‘I never had so pretty a copy, 
and I believe that if I try to do it, it will be just 
as well as Cecilia’s. We shall see, as soon as this 
map is out of the way.’ Kate was now busy with 
Paul’s degrees. | 

‘Cousin Kate,’ said he, ‘how carefully you do 
them! It does not signify taking so much trouble, 
you need not measure the degrees with a pair of 
compasses ; guessing at them does as well.’ 

‘I think not, Paul, replied Kate; ‘it was no 
wonder your degrees looked uneven and bad if 
you only guessed at them. If the map is to be 
done at all, it is worth while to do it well; you will 
find that a good plan to follow. Besides, for my 
own sake, I wish to do this skeleton of your map 
well, for your master will certainly say, “ Did you 
do the whole of this yourself, Paul?” And when 
you reply, “ No, it was done by my cousin Kate,” 
T should not like him to remark, “Then cousin Kate 
is a very untidy, careless person.”’ 
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‘Well, he will not say so, certainly 5 for that is . 
beautiful, just like the printed ones.’ : 

‘It is the half-hour, Kate,’ said Cecilia ; ‘ shall I 
go to my music ?” 

_ © Yes, certainly, it will not itecrant our drawing 
in the least,’ replied Kate. So Cecilia opened the 
piano, and commenced her practice. 

‘Did I hear that piano before to-day ? asked 
Julian. | 

‘Yes, of course you did,’ said Pen; ‘you heard 
me play from half-past seven till eight, and then 
Cecilia from eight to nine.’ 

‘And who teaches you?’ said Paul. 

‘Cousin Kate, to be sure; she teaches us every- 
thing now.’ 

‘Do you mean that Kate really gets up in time 
to be ready to teach you music at half-past seven ? 

‘Yes, she really does,’ said Pen; ‘is it not very 
kind of her ?” 

‘Do you not know, Julian,’ said Kate, ‘that in 
order to make it convenient and pleasant for your 
nama to spend this winter abroad, I promised to 
fill her place here to the best of my ability? There- 
fore I cannot, in common honesty, neglect doing 
anything that I think she would have done for you.’ 

‘You do more with us a great deal,’ observed 
Pen, ‘than mama did for the last four or five months 
that she was at home.’ 

‘That,’ replied Kate, ‘was on account of her 
failing health. She was not able, for instance, to 
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be up early in the morning, or to bear hearing Pen’s 
discords for half an hour.’ Pen laughed. 

‘I know, cousin Kate, I am very stupid at 
music, and I think it is the more good-natured of 
you to try and teach me.’ 

¢ All people,’ said Kate, ‘should do the utmost in 
their power to help those around them, beginning, 
of course, with their own family and relations. I 
love to be useful.’ 

‘I hope I shall be useful when I am grown up,’ 
said Pen, ‘and able to do things as well as you can.’ 

‘I think you promise very well, dear Pen,’ re- 
plied Kate ; I expect to see you a very active and 
useful woman.’ 

‘And what do you expect to see me? asked 
Julian. | 

‘Really, I can scarcely pretend to answer that 
question yet. I have had the entire care of Pen 
for three months, so I can form a good estimate of 
her character; but having only been two days with 
you and Paul, it would be impossible for me to 
form a just opinion of either of you.’ 

‘ But please tell me, cousin Kate, what you think 
of me, as far as you have seen,’ urged Julian. 

‘Of your acquirements, then,’ replied Kate, <I 
should say that your conceit will at present be a 
bar to your excelling in anything; and for your 
disposition, you would be more amiable did you 
think less of yourself and more of others—were 
you, in fact, less selfish.’ 
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‘Selfish and conceited ; that is but a bad sort of 
character, cousin Kate. I really do not recollect 
being either particularly selfish or-particularly con- 
ceited since I came home; indeed, I do not know 
how I have shown either of those bad qualities.’ 
‘You know, Julian, the flutter of a leaf will 
show which way the wind blows; and in the same 
manner, very small actions, and very small words, 
insignificant in themselves, will show the bent of 
any one’s character. Let us hope that when I 
have known you six weeks instead of two days, I 
shall neither think you selfish nor conceited.’ 
‘And what do you think of Paul, cousin Kate? 
asked Pen. 
‘Paul is at present such a copy of Julian, that 
I cannot say I have even guessed at his real 
character. If he would try to think and act for | 
himself, without blindly doing just what Julian | 
does, I should then be able to judge. Now, Paul, 
look at your skeleton map, and ay what you think 
of it.’ : 
‘T think it is quite beautiful, cousin Kate, and I | 
feel afraid of spoiling it by drawing my map in it.’ | 
‘Then you will try to do it with extreme neat- 
ness, will you not? And now for luncheon. Does 
any one feel inclined to go without it again to- 
day? 
‘TI do not, for one,’ said J ulian, stretching him- 
self. ‘I have only done ten lines of Virgil this 
morning, and drawn the degrees on the north and 
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west of my map, and I declare that I am more 
tired and more hungry than I was with all that 
rowing and walking about yesterday,’ 

‘But you have also learnt that you are selfish 
and conceited,’ said Pen slyly; ‘you forgot to 
reckon up that lesson.’ Julian replied to this by 
a good tug at Pen’s long hair. She escaped round 
the table, and coming past Paul, he bi a the 
tu | 
| CBee was I not right? cried Kate; ‘ you pull 
Pen’s hair merely because Julian did so, although 
she merited no punishment from you, having only 
made a very.saucy speech to Julian. Do you see 
how monkey-like your conduct is ? | 

‘The monkey is too hungry to speak,’ said Pen; 
and they ran off to the dining-room, where all the 
party seemed inclined to make amends for the 
fasting of the day before. 

‘May I ask,’ said Kate, ‘if any anions have 
been given respecting ponies? Did you think, 
Julian, of the arrangement we made about riding 
to-day 2? . 

‘ Yes, I did think of it. I told Harrison that I 
should want my own pony, and Paul, Riquet; and 
that I thought Tom-Tit and Myrtle would also be 
wanted with the side-saddles.’ 

‘And poor me,’ cried Pen, ‘am I to be left out?’ 

‘No,’ said Cecilia, ‘you may ride, Pen, and I 
will stay at home.’ 

. ‘J do not agree to that,’ said Kate ; ; ‘was there 
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not something said about a farmer’s pony that Pen 
could have ?’ 

‘Oh, Kate!’ said Julian, ‘the farm is a mile off, 
it will hinder us so. Let Cecilia stay at home, as 
she is willing, and we can start immediately after 
luncheon.’ 

STi tell you, said Paul; ‘ what is the use. of 
Harrison coming behind us? Cannot Cecilia ride 
Jessy ? she is a very quiet old creature.’ 

‘No,’ replied Kate, ‘for I cannot consent to take 
the whole care and charge of four scampering wild 
creatures, and I must have Harrison to fall back 
upon in case of difficulty.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Julian, rising, ‘ Pen or Cecilia 
must stay at home. I will go and order the ponies 
round.’ 

‘Then I am not yet to change my mind respect- 
ing the selfishness, am I, Julian ?’ 

‘Why, said Julian, stopping short, ‘ what is 
selfish? I cannot help there being no other pony.’ 

‘But you might give up half an hour of your ride, 
in order to allow time for fetching the pony from 
the farm. Besides, you forget that we have habits 
to put on, and cannot mount this very moment.’ 

‘How long will you be, then, before you are 
ready ?’ asked Julian. 

‘A quarter of an hour, I believe, will be the 
very shortest time.’ 

‘Well, then, Kate, if you will make as much 
haste as you can, I will ride over to the farm and 
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fetch the pony for Pen, so that Cecilia may have 
Tom-Tit’ 
‘Thank you, Julian,’ said Cecilia, ‘ you are very 
kind.’ And Julian was out of the house in an instant. 
‘You see, Cecilia,’ said Kate, ‘he is not so bad 
after all. Do try to talk to him a little; be as you 
were before he came, and we shall get on nicely. 


-Now let us hurry on our habits before the steeds 


appear. Up-stairs quickly, Pen!’ Although Julian 
made all speed in mounting his pony and cantering 
off to the farm, when he returned he found Kate 
and his sisters standing ready dressed on the steps. 
Paul had been trotting backwards and forwards from 
the porch to the stable in the greatest impatience. 

‘Well, you have been quick, cried Julian. ‘I 
thought I should have been before you, but they 
loitered so dreadfully at the farm: first I could 
find no one but old Mrs Hunter, and she did not 
know whether the pony was in or not; and when I 
looked into the stable and found it there, she would 
not let me take it without sending her grandson to 
ask leave. Then the saddle had to be found, and 
really I think I must have been half an hour. 
That’s right, Pen, jump up. Whilst Julian was 
talking, Kate and Cecilia had mounted; and Pen, 
too eager to wait for Harrison’s help, managed to 
put her foot in the stirrup, and scramble up by her- 
self, and the party proceeded down the park road. 

‘Which way are we going?’ asked Cecilia, who 
had determined to try to talk. 
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‘I think Julian or Paul shall decide that matter,’ 
said Kate. ‘ We have chosen our own rides lately, 
to-day we will trust to them. What say you, Paul?’ 

‘I say down the sandy lane and across the com- 
mon, where there is a splendid place for a race; and 
then along the road to Denton, because I want to 
buy a lock for my Boeke! and I cannot get it in the 
village.’ 

‘The common is very well,’ ma J ulian, ‘but 
after that I propose going round the low meadows, 
near the paper mill, because there are ditches there 
which are famous for leaping. And I am sure you 
do not like the town, cousin Kate.’ 

‘The country lanes and fields. are pleasanter, 
certainly, than the high road and the streets. Will 
you agree, Paul,’ said Kate, ‘to put off the town, 
and keep to the country to-day ?’ 

‘Then, if I am behind-hand with my door, you 
must remember that it is not my fault, cousin Kate.’ 

‘Oh, Paul!’ said Cecilia, ‘you will be as forward 
as anyone. We have done nothing yet about pro- 
curing our materials, and I fancy you have already 
settled something about yours. Have you not ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Paul. ‘1 went down to the village 
directly after breakfast, and I bought two hinges, 
and I arranged about the wood famously.’ 

‘Now we are through the lodge,’ cried Julian, 
‘let us take a good canter as far as the sandy lane.’ 
He and Kate led the way, closely followed by Paul 
and Cecilia. Pen’s pony, coming to the turn which 
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led back to its own home, preferred turning down 
that way, and it was as much as Pen could do to 
oblige the stubborn little animal to follow her com- 
panions. Her brothers were highly amused on 
looking back; but, seeing her dilemma, Harrison 
came to her assistance. But she begged that he 
would let her manage by herself, and at last gained 
her point, and soon reached the rest of the party. 

‘Well done, little Pen,’ said J ulian ; ‘T thought 
the farmer would have beaten you.’ 

‘No indeed,’ replied she; ‘I am not so very bad 
at riding, epecially on such a solid slow creature as 
this. I believe my arm will be tired with whipping 
him before we return.’ 

‘I will keep behind you, and whip him for you, 
said Paul. ‘Pass me, for we can only go one by 
one down this lane” The common at the end of 
the sandy lane had some beautiful pieces of smooth 
grass, and was interspersed with patches of furze 
bushes, with here and there a broom plant; the air 
was very fresh and pleasant, and the ponies threw 
up their heads, and seemed quite eager for a race. 

‘Now, Cecilia, cried Julian, ‘we will go along 
this straight road of grass, then round the outside 
edge of the common, and back to this spot, you and 
I; come along.’ Julian was a little surprised that 
Cecilia made no objection. 

‘We shall remain here,’ said Kate, ‘and watch 
your return. The first that touches my hand wins,’ 
And off they cantered. Cecilia’s pony was a very 
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slight, spirited creature, and her weight so small, 
that in speed it was quite a match for Julian’s larger 
and stronger pony, and it kept close by his side as 
far as the straight road went. But as Cecilia was 
outside at the turn, she lost a little way, and could 
not again regain her place by Julian’s side; and 
again at the next turn she lost a little more, so that 
Julian’s outstretched hand touched Kate’s a moment 
before Cecilia arrived. 

‘A very nice race,’ said Kate. ‘Tom-Tit kept 
up very well indeed, Cecilia.’ 

‘But Julian fairly beat, did he not?’ said Paul. 
‘Why did you not whip Tom-Tit, Ciss? A good 
cut or two would have quickened his pace.’ 
~ ©But I never whip him,’ said Cecilia. ‘He was 
quite willing to try, without any whipping, and I 
should be sorry to force him to go too quick, poor 
fellow. Now, Paul, it is your turn with Pen.’ 

‘Riquet to race with that stubborn old pony, 
indeed,’ said Paul contemptuously. ‘ No indeed ; 
but I will try with Kate and Myrtle.’ | 

‘If Myrtle will condescend,’ said Kate, laughing ; 
‘come, we will just take the same round.’ This 
time Myrtle’s longer legs soon distanced the pretty 
little Welsh pony, in spite of his spirit, and in spite 
of the switches that Paul did not spare when he 
found himself being distanced; and Pen clapped 
her hands as Kate touched Cecilia. 

‘There, Julian,’ she cried; ‘first the boy beat, 
but the next time the girl; so we are even to-day.’ 
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‘Myrtle and Riquet were not a fair match, 
muttered Paul. 

‘No indeed,’ retorted Pen; ‘I think my farmer 

would be far better suited to race'with him. Shall 
we try?’ Paul replied by a switch on the despised 
farmer’s pony, which had the effect of making him 
kick, and throwing Pen so forward on his neck that 
she recovered her seat with difficulty. 
- ¢Paul,’ remarked Kate, ‘I beg that you will not 
use your whip on any one’s steed but your own. 
I do not wish Pen to have a fall, and a sudden 
kick like that is very likely to throw her,’ 

‘That is the consequence of those foolish side- 
saddles,’ said Julian, with an important air; ‘I 
really wonder you do not oftener tumble off, 

‘No doubt a lady’s seat is not so secure as yours,’ 
answered Kate; ‘still I feel tolerably firm, and 
think it would take a very violent jerk to throw me 
off. But if you consider our saddles so insecure, 
there 1s all the more reason for abstaining from 
silly tricks that might throw us.’ 

‘That is for you, Paul,’ observed Julian. ‘I 
have not touched Tom-Tit once to-day; have I, Ciss?’ 

‘No indeed: I suppose, Julian, as you took some 
trouble to enable me to ride at all to-day, you 
thought you might as well let me enjoy it in peace.’ 

‘Precisely, and now we leave the common. Is 
it to be town or country ?’ 

‘Let it be country to-day,’ said Kate. 

‘And, Paul,’ added Cecilia, ‘I shall certainly 
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have to go to Denton shortly, for I know I shalf 
not find what I want for my windows, in the 
village; so we can go together if the others do not 
wish. I suppose we shall go to work to-morrow at 
the little house on the island.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Julian, ‘I propose that we work at it 
for a whole week.’ 

‘Were you to do so, replied Kate, ‘I think you 
would be quite weary of it before the week’s end. 
To-morrow, I think we shall all set to work with 
spirit and energy. The next day I should propose 
doing something else, and so on.’ 

‘If you think it bad, cousin Kate, to keep to the 
same thing every day, of course we must not think 
of doing lessons every day.’ 

‘That is another kind of work,’ returned Kate. 
‘TI consider the lessons as the business, the regular 
duty of each day. But this island work, or 
gardening, or archery, or those sort of things, are 
mere matters of amusement, and need to be varied, 
in order to keep up their interest. ‘They were now 
riding along a shady lane, in which the hazels that 
grew in the hedges here and there stooped low 
down, and nearly crossed the road. Kate was first, 
Julian rode next, and behind him Cecilia. Julian 
caught at one of the boughs, and, letting it go 
suddenly, it swung back directly in Cecilia’s face. 
Being but a slight twig, it did not hurt her, and 
she made no remark. Julian repeated the trick, 
and this time Cecilia stooped low enough to allow 
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the branch to pass over her head. Paul was 
behind Cecilia, and he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of giving Pen similar little buffets in the face ; 
so he caught the boughs when they had passed 
over Cecilia, and let them go again so as to flap 
against Pen. 

‘That is enough, Julian,’ at last said Cecilia. ‘I 
am tired of stooping every minute 5 please leave off 
knocking the boughs against me.’ 

‘Don’t stoop if you are tired,’ replied Julian ; 
‘these leafy twigs won’t hurt you. 

‘But they do hurt,’ cried Pen; ‘they scratch our 
faces, and are very disagreeable. Be quiet, Paul. 
Kate, Kate, do you see how Julian is plaguing 
Cecilia?’ Kate turned round. 

‘Julian,’ she said, ‘will you let Cecilia ride next 
to me? draw up your pony on one side, and let her 
pass. Julian had never yet refused to do anything 
that Kate asked; her requests were made in so 
quiet a way, with a sort of certainty that they were 
to be obeyed, that he had begun to acquire a sort 
of habit of acquiescing immediately. So, although 
the love of teasing was strongly upon him just then, 
he allowed Cecilia room just to squeeze herself 
past, and to take his place behind Kate. The 
cousins then began a discussion about the ferns in 
the hedge; for they had formed a small fernery in 
Cecilia’s garden, and had amused themselves much 
with collecting the different sorts. But Tom-Tit 
began to fidget very much, and to try to push on, 
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which Cecilia could not allow, because Kate was 
close before her; so she held him in as firmly 
as she could, patted his neck, and tried to soothe 
him. Presently a violent kick showed his uneasi- — 
ness. Cecilia was a remarkably good rider, so she 
was not unseated by the suddenness of the plunge ; 
but she said to Julian— 

‘I think you are too near me, Julian ; Tom-Tit 
does not like your pony’s head touching him every 
moment. Please keep alittle further back.’ Julian 
made a sort of pretence of reining in his pony, and 
Cecilia resumed what she had been saying to Kate. 
Another sharp kick. 

‘What can be the matter, Kate?’ said Cecilia; ‘it 
is very tiresome that my pony will not go quietly. 
Look how he is fidgeting about. A loud laugh 
from Paul drew Kate’s attention to him and to 
Julian. 3 

‘Oh, how dull you are, Ciss 1’ cried Paul; ‘and 
cousin Kate too: don’t you see the long fern that 
Julian has been tickling Tom-Tit’s legs with all this 
time 2’ 

‘I will pay you off for telling, Master Paul, 
before we reach home,’ said Julian, trying to reach 
him with his riding whip; ‘you have spoilt my fun. 
I wonder how long Ciss would have gone on won- 
dering what was the matter with her pony !’ 

‘T am still wondering at you, Julian, said Kate. 
‘Had your sister been a less practised horsewoman, 
those kicks might easily have thrown her; and 
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with all these ponies in so narrow a lane, there 
might have been much mischief done. However, 
here we emerge into the meadow; now pray come 
beside me, Julian, and let your sister alone. Off 
with you, Cecilia and Pen, for a nice canter. Paul 
followed them along the soft green meadow. 

_ How Pen does stoop! Did you ever see a girl sit 
on horseback in such a way?’ said Julian. ‘Tl 
try if I can’t make her mend that.’ And he cantered 
after his sisters; and, catching Pen by the hair, 
exclaimed, ‘Sit up, Pen; your shoulders are as 
round as an old woman’s: why do you stoop so?’ 

‘Oh! it is more comfortable,’ replied Pen. ‘Do 
leave me alone, Julian. Will you speak to him, 
cousin Kate?’ _ : 

‘I must confess that he is right in objecting to 
your hump-backed fashion of riding, Pen; you 
know I have often spoken about it, though without 
tugging your hair in that unmerciful way.’ 

‘I assure you, cousin Kate,’ said Julian, ‘she 
will mind my tugging her hair more than your 
speaking gently to her. See now if she does not 
alter her way of sitting in consequence of my teas- 
ing. Full of the idea of proving this to Kate, 
Julian gave Pen no peace for the rest of the ride, 
pulled her hair, made her pony kick, pushed her 
into the roughest parts of the meadow, and so on. 
Pen took it all in good part; and Kate, thinking 
her quite able to defend herself, did not interfere. 
But teasing is no pleasure if the person will not be 
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teased, and the evident annoyance felt by Cecilia 
when Julian behaved in a similar way towards her 
was far more exciting. Therefore, when Julian 
had worried his younger sister all along the first 
ineadow, he found the occupation becoming rather 
dull, and he turned to Cecilia. 

‘Now,’ said he, ‘here is a famous ditch; have 
you ever tried Tom-Tit at leaping, Ciss ?’ 
_ No,’ she said, ‘I have practised him over the 
lowest bar in the paddock, but never across a ditch, 
and I should not like to begin with one so wide as 


. this,’ 


‘Nonsense, returned Julian, ‘this is not so wide 
here and there. I will pick you out a narrow part. 
See how Sultan will take the ditch’ And drawing 
back a little, he cantered up to the ditch, and the 
pony cleared it beautifully. 

‘That is very nice, and looked quite easy as 
you did it, Julian; but I dare not try myself.’ 

‘Qh, but you must,’ cried he; ‘I will come across 
again, and then we will leap it together.’ So he leapt 
the pony back to the side of the ditch, where Cecilia 
remained. The rest of the party had ridden to 
the further corner of the meadow, where a few 
planks and a gate enabled them to pass into the 
next meadow. Harrison alone stayed behind, 
watching the proceedings of his young master. 

‘Here now, Ciss,’ said Julian ; ‘come back a few 
steps, then keep his head straight, and whip him 
sharply, and he must go across.’ Cecilia tried, but 
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the switch she gave was not very heavy, and Tom- 
Tit stopped short at the brink, and then resolutely 
turned away. 

‘You don’t half whip him,’ said Julian ; ‘let me 
give him a good cut.’ 

‘I think, Master J tant said Harrison, ‘ you 
had_ best let it alone. Miss Cecilia would have 
gone over his head into the ditch that time had 
she not sat so firmly; but you see he does not take 
kindly to leaping, and we might have an accident.’ 

‘Oh no, cried Julian; ‘I am determined he 
shall leap.’ 

‘Then will you mount him, Julian,’ said Cecilia, 
‘and try him at it yourself? When you have 
taught him to leap, then I will try.’ 

‘No,’ returned Julian, ‘don’t be such a fright- 
ened goose, Ciss.’ And he led her pony to a little 
distance from the ditch. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘take 
eare, Cecilia; I will strike him sharply.’ Poor 
Cecilia thought her only plan was to lend herself 
to the attempt as well as she could; so she gathered 
together her reins, and held his head straight. 
Julian gave a smart cut to the pony, and with a 
sort of desperation it bounded well over the ditch. 
Cecilia was all but shaken out of the saddle. 

There! you see it is quite easy !’ cried Julian. 
‘Now canter away; we will try the next ditch.’ 
And they soon came up to Kate and her two com- 
panions, who had gone through the gate without 
witnessing Cecilia’s leap. 
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Did you see, cousin Kate,’ cried Julian, ‘how 
I made Tom-Tit and Ciss leap over the ditch ?’ 

“No indeed,’ said Kate; ‘I am sorry I left you 
together ;’ for she noticed Cecilia’s flushed cheek. 
‘I am afraid you have obliged her to do what she 
did not like.’ | 

‘Oh, but she will soon like it; we are going to 
try this ditch now. Come, Cecilia.’ 

‘No,’ said Cecilia, ‘I will not try any more to- 
day.’ 

‘Will you open that gate if you please, Har- 
rison ?’ said Kate; ‘we will get out of the neigh- 
bourhood of these ditches. And waiting for no 
reply from Julian, they passed out of the meadow 
into a little by-lane, which brought them out on 
the high road. Here they trotted on quietly, 
Cecilia keeping by Kate’s side, and Julian riding 
behind them, all rather sulkily. When they 
reached home, Julian passed on at once to the 
stables. 

‘Here, Paul,’ said Kate, ‘do you not think that 
it would be proper and pleasant were you to nelP 
us to dismount ?’ 

‘Cannot Harrison do that?’ said Paul. 

‘Certainly he can, but I wish you to learn to be 
polite and attentive; let me see you hold Cecilia’s 
bridle while she springs off. Now do the same 
service to Pen. There! now I will release you 
from further attendance.’ And Paul followed his 
brother into the stable-yard. 


‘CHAPTER V. 


3 
Mr Latimer prepares to leave Home—Letters and Gifts for 
Mother—Another Visit to the Island—Fresh Difficulties. 


Waen they met at dinner, Mr Latimer inquired 
how they had passed the day. Kate replied that 


they had spent the morning in study and drawing, . 


and that afterwards they all had a ride together. 

‘I am glad, said Mr Latimer, ‘that you are 
willing, Kate, to allow the boys to be your com- 
panions, for during the last holidays, they were 
much more with the grooms than I liked. Their 
mother was too ill to have them with her; they 
could not agree well with their sisters, and there- 
fore had recourse to the stable. Had this been the 
case now, I should have been unwilling to have 
left home, much as I wish to see how matters are 
going on at Pau. And I feel extremely obliged 
to you, Kate, that you are enabling me to go with- 
out misgivings, and to carry a good report _ 
me.’ | 

‘ Are you then decided about leaving us on Tues- 
day ?’ asked Kate. 

‘Yes, [have made all arrangements for so doing? 

‘May we go to the station with you?’ asked 
Julian. : 
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‘Yes, if you like the drive there and back, I 
shall be glad of your company, and of Paul’s also.’ 

‘I thank you, papa,’ replied Paul; ‘I shall like 
to go very much, and we shall not get back here 
till near the middle of the day ; so I shall miss the 
morning in the penoornoor, and I shall not be sorry 
for that.’ 

‘ And in the shieiison: papa,’ said Pen, ‘ we are 
going to work hard at our island. By-the-bye, 
Paul, have you begun your letter to mama?’ 

‘No, I shall have time to-morrow; perhaps I 
had better begin this evening.’ So they seated 
themselves in the drawing-room with their desks. _ 

‘Look,’ said Pen, displaying a large sheet closely 
written, ‘I have said all that to mama. I told 
her all about the island, and how we were going 
to manage about our lessons; and now I am going 
to describe our ride to-day.’ | 

‘Not forgetting, I suppose,’ said Julian, ‘ to tell 
' that I pulled your hair, and made Cecilia leap 
when she did not like it.’ 

‘I am not a tell-tale, Master Julian; I will let 
you tell your own story, and I will tell mine,’ re- 
turned Pen; and she applied herself diligently to | 
her letter. Paul, with many grumblings and 
groanings, accomplished one sheet of note-paper ; 
and then declaring that it was harder work than 
two schoolroom mornings, he went out. Julian had 
been affronted with Kate for interfering between 
him and Cecilia about the leaping, and he did not 
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choose to ask her about the birds’ eggs, but took a 
book, and sat turning over the leaves, wondering 
whether she would mention it herself; but she 
took her desk and wrote, as well as the others. 

‘Are you not going to write, Julian?’ at last she 
asked ; ‘or do you mean to put off your letter till 
to-morrow ?’ 

‘Oh,-I am not fond of writing letters,’ he re- 
plied; ‘and if Pen and Cecilia have told every- 
thing, it is of no use my repeating it. Of course I 
shall write, but half an hour will do for all I have 
to say.’ 

‘Then, unless you wish to go out, perhaps you 
will continue our work of last night. Can I trust 
you to take out another drawer, and sort some of 
the eggs?’ Julian did not choose to say that he was 
pleased, but he merely replied that he would take 
great care; and placing the drawer on the table, 
he was soon quite absorbed in his occupation. 

‘I cannot help you at all to-night,’ said Kate ; 
‘so if you like to wrap the eggs in a bit of cotton 
as you sort out the pairs, I will help you to fix and 
name them on Monday.’ So the evening passed 
quietly away. The church to which they went on 
Sunday was nearly two miles distant, so that, with 
the walk there and back, the whole morning was 
occupied ; in the afternoon the boys took a walk 
with their father, and Cecilia and Pen sat with 
Kate quietly reading. So Sunday passed away, 
and Mr Latimer’s last day at home arrived. At 
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breakfast he said that Julian might accompany him 
to the house of a neighbouring gentleman, whom 
he wished to see before going abroad; and as it 
was at some distance, they would not return till 
dinner-time. 

Lesson hours passed off happily, and Kate said, 
‘Shall we take a walk this afternoon, or shall 
we stay at home ?’ 

‘TI should like a walk,’ said Pen, who was always 
the first to speak. 

‘So should I,’ added Cecilia, for she generally 
acceded to Pen’s wishes. 

‘And what would Paul like?’ asked Kate. 
Paul was not at all accustomed to being asked 
what he liked or wished. Usually he did, as a 
matter of course, exactly what Julian did, and he 
found it quite a trouble in Julian’s absence to de- 
cide how he should employ his time. Seeing that 
Kate waited for an answer, 

He said, ‘Oh, I don’t know; if you all go out, 
I will go with you.’ 

‘And if we all stayed at home, you would stay 
at home,’ cried Pen. ‘Oh, Paul! what a stupid 
boy you are! Why don’t you like something by 
yourself, not because other people like it?’ 

‘As I am always with somebody else,’ said Paul, 
‘it saves me the trouble of thinking about things 
for myself, and does just as well.’ So they set out 
for their walk. | 

‘Pray tell me, Paul,’ said Kate, as they crossed 
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the park, ‘are you intended for any profession ? 
I suppose I need scarcely say, Do you wish to be 
anything especially ?’ 

‘I believe,’ replied Paul, ‘that papa means me 
to be in the law.’ 

‘And do you like that arrangement?’ asked 
Kate. , 

‘T do not know,’ Paul answered, with an indif- 
ferent air; ‘I ‘never thought much about it. I 
always heard that Julian was for the army, and I 
for the law.’ 

‘Then before the time comes for you to speak 
in court, I hope you will begin to possess some 
ideas and opinions of your own. For when you 
have to plead some one’s cause, what will you say 


if you retain your habit of not thinking about any-— 


thing? You cannot always have Julian at your 
side to copy and to follow. Do, Paul, try to stand 
by yourself, to act for yourself, and to think for 
yourself.’ 

‘We will ask your opinion on all passing sub- 
jects, Paul,’ said Cecilia, laughing ; ‘ so be prepared 
to think a great deal about everything that you see.’ 

Paul had nothing to reply. They arrived at a 
knoll in the wood, from which an opening in the 
trees gave them a lovely view over valley, lake, and 
park ; and here they sat down to rest. 

‘I must confess,’ said Kate to Cecilia, ‘that 
my walk has been pleasanter for the absence of 
Julian ; not because Julian is an annoyance to me, 
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but because you are cheerful and talkative when 
he is absent. I cannot tell you,. Cecilia, how I 
regret your cold manner towards Julian.’ Cecilia 
was as dumb on this point as Paul could have 
been, and during the walk homewards Kate did 
not renew the subject. Their father had desired 
that all letters and parcels that they wished to 
send should be made up in one package, and 
finished that evening. So after dinner they were 
all busy, and Kate promised to make up the pack- . 
age for them. Julian was ready first. 

‘Here is my note,’ he cried. 

‘And here is mine,’ said Cecilia, ‘ but I should 
like it folded up with my drawing. And she left 
the room, returning presently with a flat paper 
parcel. 

‘Are you going to send mama a drawing, Ciss ?’ 
said Julian. ‘Let me see it.’ And he seized the 
parcel. 

‘Please let me unfasten it,’ said Cecilia; ‘you 
will tear the paper.’ 

‘Yes, Julian,’ interposed Kate, ‘if she takes the 
trouble to undo her parcel, and fasten it up again 
to gratify you, the least you can do is to leave it 
in her own hands.’- So Cecilia took off, first a 
brown paper, and then a smooth white wrapper. 

‘What a fuss!’ said Julian; ‘one would think it 
was something very precious.’ 

‘So it is precious, replied Kate. ‘Cecilia has 
taken much trouble in doing it, and of course 
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wishes it to reach her mama's hands uncrumpled 
and clean. And to my aunt it will certainly be 
precious, showing that Cecilia has been industrious 
in order to send her a pretty little remembrance.’ 
‘The drawing was a view of a blacksmith’s shop, 
with two or three horses standing about the door; 
and beyond a bridge, over which was seen a village 
church surrounded with trees. In the foreground 
was a large spreading oak, whose branches over- 
shadowed the blacksmith’s. It was well done, and 
altogether a very pretty picture. 

‘I might have sent mama something like this if 
I had tried. How provoking it is, that I do not 
think of such things till it is too late!’ cried Julian. 
‘I am sure I love mama quite as much, if not 
more, than my sisters; and yet it will seem other- 
wise, as I have only sent her a small note. Have 
you anything to go, Pen, besides your letter?’ __ 

‘Yes, of course I have,’ replied Pen; ‘I have 
been getting it ready for a long time. Here it is; 
but I need not show it to you, because you know 
nothing about needlework. 

‘Let me see, though,’ said Julian, snatching the 
little package from her hand, and unrolling it. - 
‘Why, it is nothing but a pocket-handkerchief? 

‘But it is beautiful, fine cambric,’ cried Pen, 
‘bought with my own saved-up money ; and do you 
see that I have worked it all round the edge, and 
made her initials in the corner in satin stitch? So 
I know mama will like it, because she wished me 
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to do that sort of pretty delicate work, and cousin 
Kate has taught me since mama went. And here 
is my long letter, Kate.’ 

‘ And here is my letter,’ said Paul. 

‘ Altogether, a very fair package, said Kate. 
‘Now, as you have to be up rather earlier to- 
morrow, I advise all to go to bed.’ 

Having breakfasted early, and seen the travellers 
off, Kate and the two girls repaired to the school- 
room, where they spent a very quiet morning, and 
got through their lessons much to the satisfaction 
of all parties. A short time before luncheon, 
Julian and Paul returned. 

‘Well, papa is gone,’ said Julian ; ‘and though 
we did not see very much of him during the day, 
still I feel quite left behind and lonely.’ 

‘Lonely !’ cried Pen, ‘with three of us, and 
Paul. That is very rude of you, Julian.’ 

‘No,’ interposed Kate, ‘I quite understand what 
Julian feels. I think there is nothing more un- 
pleasant than seeing any one off by train. There 
is such a rejoicing sort of rush in the whirling 
away of the carriages, and such a blank look about 
the deserted station, that it requires quite an effort 
to return to one’s usual employments and interests.’ 

‘Exactly, said Julian; ‘that is the very way 
that I feel. J am so glad the lesson time is over. 
I can eat luncheon, but I could not do lessons.’ 

‘Come, then, let us go to luncheon,’ returned 
Kate; ‘and after that we shall perhaps feel in 
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better plight for the island. How are you inclined, 
Paul ?’ 

‘I am inclined to eat just now,’ he replied, ‘ and 
then I dare say I shall like to go to the island.’ : 

‘Do you feel sorry papa is gone?’ asked Pen. 

‘I don’t know. I did not see him often. I 
think it does not make much difference to me,’ 
said Paul. : | | 

‘So long as you have everything you want at 
home,’ said Pen. 

‘I fear, indeed, remarked Kate, ‘that you are 
one of the selfish people of the world; but you must 
rouse him up, Pen.’ 

‘Yes! I want to know, Paul, what it was that 
made you look so pleased the other morning when 
' you came into the schoolroom. You never told us 


afterwards, and you remember Kate would not let 


you speak at the time.’ 


‘Oh, that is a secret,’ said Paul; ‘I shall not tell 


any of you what it is. You may find it out. I 
shall only say that my part of the work at the 
island house will be better done than any of yours.’ 

‘There will be very little use in my going there 
to-day,’ said Pen, ‘for I have not yet collected my 
pebbles, nor made my pattern for the floor; so I 
can only run about and watch the rest of you to-day.’ 

‘And I, remarked Cecilia, ‘am not more for- 
ward with my preparations. I have not the mea- 
sure of the window. I forgot to take it the other 
day.’ 
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‘Then you two shall: help me this afternoon,’ 
said Kate. ‘We will all garden, and together we 
shall make great progress.’ 

‘That is not fair, cried Julian; ‘you engaged . 
to do the walk, and the borders on each side of it, 
and round the house; so Ciss and Pen ought not 
to help you in it. They will make it an excuse for 
your helping them in their part of the work: that 
is what they intend.’ 

‘Well, replied Kate, ‘we will rigidly keep to 
our own portions, and to-day we will work at the 
kitchen-garden, which was not given to any one in 
particular.’ 

‘Let us remember to take our garden tools; 
said Cecilia. 

‘I will go and collect them,’ cried Pen. ‘We 
shall have quite a load to carry down to the boat.’ 

‘T have a load certainly, said Julian; ‘but I 
told Jack, the stable-boy, that he was to carry my 
tiles down to the boat-house, so I shall only have 
to put them in the boat.’ 

‘Shall I tell the gardener to take down all our 
tools, Kate?’ asked Pen. 

‘I think, replied Kate, ‘that we should do all 
that we want for ourselves. You know we are to 
suppose ourselves shipwrecked people, who are to 
aid themselves. If you once begin applying for 
help to the servants, you will spoil all your amuse- 
ment.’ 

‘That is quite true, said Cecilia. ‘Let us do 
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everything ourselves. Go, Pen, for the tools, and 
I must go for some of my stores.’ 

‘I thought you said you had nothing ready,’ 
said Julian, as she was leaving the room. 

‘Nothing for the window,’ replied Cecilia; ‘ but 
there was something else trusted to my care which 
I must not forget.’ 

‘In half an hour, Julian,’ said Kate, ‘ you will 
find us at the boat-house.’ And they all separated. 
Paul was first at the edge of the lake. He carried 
two long pieces of wood, a hammer and saw, and 
his pockets were stuffed as full as possible with 
something else. Flinging his load down on the 
ground, he sauntered about the little pier until he 
‘saw Kate and his sisters approaching. After them 
came Jack with a great basket, that he seemed 
scarcely able to carry. Then he saw Julian run 
out of the house with another basket. 

‘You slow people,’ cried Paul, ‘I have been here 
for an immense time. I am quite tired of waiting. 
What is that, Ciss ?’ 

-€ Don't make any inquiries,’ said Cecilia, ‘ until 
you feel the want of this little box, and then I 
dare say you will think it the best of all our con- 
trivances. Cecilia and Pen had carried between 
them a curious-shaped box, which, instead of hav- 
ing four sides like the generality of boxes, had but 
three. It was narrow, and. about two feet long. 
Kate had a hoe, a small spade, and a little basket, 
containing two or three knives, a ball of string, 
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and similar articles. Paul having peeped into this — 
basket, wished to open Cecilia’s box, but it was 
locked. 

‘Why have you not begun to pack yourselves 
and your goods into the boat?’ cried Julian, arriv- 
ing breathless at the boat-house door. 

‘Because it would have been very awkward to 
get these long pieces of wood through that little 
hole.’ 

‘Then why did you not get the boat out?’ re- 
torted Julian. 

‘You forget,’ said Kate, ‘ that you have the key 
in your pocket.’ 

‘Ah! so I have indeed.’ And Julian, disappear- 
ing through the little door, soon pushed the boat 
out, and round to the pier. Paul lifted in his wood 
and his tools, and disposed them to the best advan- 
tage in the bottom of the boat. 

‘Come, Jack,’ cried Julian to the boy, who had 
seated himself on the grass beside his heavy basket; 
‘bring that basket here.’ And with some difficulty 
they dragged it over the side of the baat. 

‘ Are neither of you going to show a little polite- 
ness to us, said Kate, ‘in helping with our burdens?’ 

‘Why, you know the last time we came down, 
cousin Kate, said Julian, ‘you said you could 
get in as well by yourselves.’ 

‘So I did, but still I wish you to offer your as- 
sistance in a pleasant manner; here, place these 
tools nicely, and my basket. Now, Cecilia, give 
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him your box; it is too heavy for you to carry across 
in your arms.’ 

‘Well, this is a queer contrivance indeed,’ said 
Julian, as he and Paul took the triangular box into 
the boat. 

‘You are to ee no questions, you know,’ said 
Cecilia; ‘ you will see the inside of it in time. 

‘Is that all?’ asked Julian; ‘have you nothing, 
Pen ?’ 

‘No, I shall bring my supply to-morrow ; and I 
will take a good share of the rowing, as I shall not 
have much work to-day at the island.’ | 

‘Let me advise you, Julian,’ said Kate, as he 
pulled slowly away from the pier, ‘ not to over-tire 
yourself with this heavy boat; you see there is'a 
great deal more in it than the last time we came: 
content yourself with one oar, and let us in turn 
take the other.’ 

‘Very well; come, Paul, take this oar, and Cecilia 
will steer.” Paul, a little unwillingly, left his seat 
at the stern, where he was pursuing his favourite 
amusement of dipping his arms into the water. He 
was not much of an adept at rowing, and Julian’s 
stronger pull kept turning the boat so much, that 
Cecilia had enough to do to steer straight across the 
lake. As soon as they reached the canal, Kate and 
Pen took the oars. 

‘Dear me, exclaimed Pen, ‘how very much 
_ heavier we are! What is in that huge pant of 
yours, Julian ?’ | 
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- €Cannot you see that they are tiles?’ replied 
Julian ; ‘and here I have pegs and hammer in the 
small basket. But oh, Kate!’ he exclaimed sud- 
denly, with a face of dismay; ‘I have forgotten a 
very important thing; I have a great mind to go 
back by myself when you are all landed,’ | 

‘Pray do not,’ said Kate; ‘I dare say you will 
find something that you can work at to-day. What 
is your important omission? I see you have tiles, 
pegs, hammer, nails, and a bundle of small sticks 
too. I cannot divine what else you require, for the 
rafters, or whatever you may call the sloping pieces 
of wood, from the wall to the point of the roof, are 
quite perfect, and you have only to fix the tiles to 
your little cross: pieces. 

‘You will see,’ said J alian, ‘that I shall be 
terribly hindered, but I won’t tell you by what. 
Here we are!’ And jumping out, he fastened the 
boat to the large stone, and they began their unload- 
ing. Paul took out his long posts and his tools, and 
paying no attention to any one else, he walked off 
to the summer-house. Julian, remembering Kate’s 
hint at the boat-house, first handed out Cecilia’s 
mysterious box, and then Kate’s garden tools. 

‘There is that lazy Paul,’ he cried, ‘leaving me 
to drag up this great basket of tiles all by myself.’ 

‘Do not you remember,’ said Pen, ‘ that we were 
not to help each other ? You were very much afraid 
that Kate would help us.’ 

‘T think,’ remarked Kate, ‘that we must modify 
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that law a little, otherwise our different works will 
often come to a stand-still. If we were really ship- 
wrecked people, we should need each other’s help 
very mucli; so I propose that we shall help Julian 
to carry those tiles to the summer-house. I will lift 
it by the handle on this side, Julian, whilst you 
carry the other, and Pen will take my tools.’ 

‘Then,’ added Cecilia, ‘I will carry your small 
basket, Kate, and Julian’s small basket; and Pen 
and I will run back for my box.’ 

‘Now, Master Julian,’ said Pen, as they went 
forward with their loads, ‘ you will please to make 
no objections if Kate gives me or Cecilia a little 
bit of help now and then, for we have helped you.’ 

‘All right, Miss Pen,’ replied Julian; ‘I will 
answer for it, you will apply pretty frequently for 
that little bit of help.’ 

‘Do you know,’ resumed Pen, ‘that Cecilia 
has guessed what it is that you have forgotten ; and 
I have thought of something that will do for a sub- 
stitute, but as you are saucy I will not tell it to you.’ 

‘What is it, Cecilia?’ asked Kate; ‘I confess I 
do not perceive what more is needed.’ 

‘He has his tiles and his tools,’ replied Cecilia ; 
‘but how is he to reach the roof?’ 

‘Well done, Ciss!’ cried Julian; ‘I did not be- 
lieve you would have had wits enough to think of 
that.’ , . 

‘It is, then, a ladder,’ said Kate. 

‘Yes, of course,’ returned Julian; ‘certainly I 
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can climb up on the roof and work a little; but it 
will be very awkward, and there is a beautiful little 
light ladder in the stable, which would have been 
the very thing. I am so provoked.’ 

‘I am delighted,’ said Pen; ‘because you will 
not get on with your part of the house faster than 
I and Cecilia. I think you had better let your — 
roof alone to-day, and work at the kitchen-garden 
with us.’ 

‘Right, Pen!’ said Kate; ‘I think so too; but I 
should like to hear your substitute for a ladder.’ 

‘Oh?’ cried Pen; ‘it was not very good, but still 
if we had been in a violent hurry about the roof, it 
might have done better than nothing. It was to set 
up Cecilia’s long box on one end, and the large tile 
basket upon that, with Julian’s small basket turned 
upside down inside the large one, for him to stand 
upon. 

‘A nice rickety concern, Pen, said Julian, 

laughing; ‘we should all have come down to- 
gether.’ 
«SS till,” said Kate, ‘it shows Pen’s inventive 
genius; there is no more useful quality than that of 
being able to think of contrivances and find substi- 
tutes—especially for shipwrecked mariners !’ 

‘Well, Kate,’ said Cecilia, ‘shall we not set to 
work? If you will decide where we shall begin our 
kitchen-garden, I will just arrange something in- 
side the hut, and follow you.’ 

_ €That is a very ugly name for our island house,’ 
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said Pen, as they left Cecilia and went towards the 
other end of the island: ‘sometimes we call it our 
hut, sometimes our summer-house; do let us have 
a nice name for it, Kate: what can it be?’ 

‘Cannot you suggest one, Pen?’ replied Kate ; 
‘I look upon you as the most imaginative of the 
whole party. What do you think of “The Re- 
treat ?”’ 

No,’ said Julian ; ‘ that is too sentimental. In- 
dians always call their huts or cabins, “ Lodges ;” 
we will call this our “ Lodge.” ’ 

‘Yes, that will do nicely,’ cried Pen. ‘ Now, what 
are we to do first, Kate ?’ 

‘We must clear the ground, must we not, Julian? 
And that will be no small labour; you see it is half 
grass and half weed: we had better shave this rough 
sort of sod, as if we were taking up sods, and then 
we may be able to dig the ground underneath.’ 

‘And what shall we do with the sods, or lumps 
of rubbish ?’ asked Pen. 

‘We can throw them into the water,’ Julian 
suggested. 

‘That will not do, I fear, Kate replied. ‘ Your 
papa would not like us to spoil the clear water by 
throwing in rubbish. We might make a little bank 
somewhere, which we could afterwards plant with 
evergreens, or something that will creep all over 
it.’ 

‘ Yes, very nice, cousin Kate,’ cried Pen. ‘We 
will divide our kitchen-garden from our Lodge and 
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flower-garden by a bank. Let us begin. What 
are you doing, Kate ?’ 

‘I am cutting the sod in small pieces or squares, 
that it may come up more easily when we slip the 
spade horizontally underneath. But do you per 
ceive that we have had the wisdom to bring only 
one spade? You might take my knife, Julian, 
and cut away some of the longer grass and weeds, 
so that I can cut my sods more easily. And you, 
Pen, as I cut them, lay them nicely together, so 
that we can remove them easily.’ 

‘I had better fetch the large basket to carry 
them in. Julian, may I turn out your tiles in a 
heap close by the Lodge ?’ 

‘Yes, you may, replied Julian, who was reap- 
ing away at the long grass with much energy ; ‘ if 
you will turn them out carefully, so as not to break 
or crack them. And away ran Pen; soon she 
returned with the basket, and Cecilia; and when 
Kate had cut a few sods, they placed them flatly 
in the basket. 

‘What is become of Paul all this time?’ asked 
Kate. ‘Ihave neither seen nor heard him since 
we landed.’ 

‘I heard him,’ said Cecilia. ‘ He is sawing he- 

hind the hut.’ 

‘The Lodge! the Lodge, Cecilia!’ exclaimed Pen. 
‘It is no longer to be all sorts of insignificant names, 
pray, remember! Oh! here comes Paul. What 
have you been doing ?’ 
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‘IT have been working very hard,’ he answered ; 
‘and I am so hot and so thirsty.’ 

‘So am I, said Julian. ‘This gardening is 
much harder work than carpentering, for we are 
out in the sun, and you have been in the shade.’ 

‘Would you like some raspberry vinegar,’ asked 
Cecilia, ‘or some ginger-beer ?’ 

‘That is malicious of you, Ciss,’ said Julian, 
wiping his forehead. ‘ You just mention things that 
we cannot possibly get; and the lake water is so 
flat, and nasty to drink.’ 

‘But suppose I offer you in reality a glass of 
ginger-beer ?’ resumed Cecilia. 

‘Why, I should say that you are a capital good 

irl.’ 

‘Well, then, for once you shall speak well of me,’ 
she said. ‘ Please to follow me into the Lodge.’ 

‘T half believe you are making game of me,’ said 
Julian. ‘ What does she mean, Kate?’ 

‘Cecilia has not trusted me with her secret this 
time,’ said Kate; ‘but I begin to have some notions 
respecting that triangular box. Let us go by all 
means.’ 
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Cecilia proves a good Housekeeper—Paul and the Door—The 
Visit to the Chalk-pit—The Bats—Pleasant Chat—Singing 
—Paul’s Fondness for Music. 


So they followed Cecilia, and saw fixed up in one 
corner of the rough wall the triangular box, which 
they now recognised as a tiny corner cupboard, 
that used to be fixed in the store-room, and which 
had been devoted to pine-apple jelly, preserved 
ginger, and to similar dainty jams and sweetmeats. 

‘You have actually coaxed Mrs Bakewell out of 
her pet cupboard,’ said Kate, laughing. ‘ How did 
you manage it, Cecilia; and how did you contrive 
to fix it up so firmly : 

‘I drew a moving picture of our hunger when 
we are working here,’ said Cecilia; ‘and Mrs Bake- 
well said she would give me every day a basket of 
provisions to bring down. But then I explained 
that, unless under lock and key, Paul would be sure 
to eat them all before the right time ; and, besides, 
that we could not carry a basket up and down every 
day, having so many things to bring. So at last she 
took down the little cupboard for me; and I ham- 
mered in, between the stones, two sticks, which you 
see support it, and a great nail through this little 
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ring at the top. Cecilia then unlocked the cup- 
board, and taking out a glass and a bottle of ginger- 
beer, handed them to Julian, with a cork-screw. 

‘It was lucky you thought of that little article, 
said he, as he drew the cork; ‘ this will do for two 
of us. Kate, may I pour you out some 2’ 

‘Thank you, Julian; you are really becoming 
polite. Ishall not scruple to drink it, as I feel sure 
our good housekeeper counted our number, and 
provided accordingly.’ 

‘Now Paul,’ asked Cecilia, ‘ what for you?’ 

‘You said something about raspberry vinegar. 
I should like that, if you really have it? 

‘And I, too,’ said Pen, ‘should like raspberry 
vinegar.’ | 

‘Here then ;’ and Cecilia took out a thick, short 
bottle, and gave them each a draught. 

‘Now we can go to our work again,’ said Kate. 
‘Take a little yourself, Mrs Housekeeper.’ 

‘But is there nothing to eat?’ asked Paul. 

‘Oh, that need not come yet, replied Cecilia, 
laughing. ‘You have not worked enough to be 
_very hungry already.’ 


‘Indeed, I have worked a great deal, I think, 


rejoined Paul. ‘Look at my doorpost; none of 
you noticed it as you came in.’ 

‘You have actually fixed up one of your posts, 
have you?’ said Julian. ‘Let us see if it is firm.’ 
And he gave the post a good shaking. 

‘Gently, said Kate; ‘there is no occasion to 
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try his work so severely. I think, Paul, it looks 
very upright, and very nice.’ 

‘ But, cousin Kate,’ said Paul, ‘you do not know: 
all the trouble I had with it. First I sawed it just 
long enough to reach up to the top of the doorway, 
and then I saw that the cross bit of wood at the top 
must lay upon the posts: so I had to saw off another 
bit ; and then— 

¢ And then you bored some holes with a gimlet, 
and nailed it with some large nails—that is all,’ said 
Julian. 

‘No! but it was not all. There was nothing for 
the nails to stick into, between these loose stones ; 
so I had to ram in pieces of wood here and there 
for the nails to hold to.’ 

‘I understand, said Kate; ‘and I think you 
have managed it very well. Now we must return 
to our garden. Are you thinking of putting up 
your other post, Paul; or will you come to help at 
the clearance ?’ 

‘I have had enough carpentering for to-day,’ 
replied Paul. ‘I will come with you; but I know 
nothing at all of gardening.’ | 

‘Then begin to learn it. Desert islanders must 
become gardeners.’ 

‘We must really, cried Pen, ‘ have more spades. 
See how idle we all are, whilst Kate digs up her 
sods; she is, in fact, the only one who is doing much.’ 

‘Speak for yourself, Miss Pen,’ returned Julian. 
‘Look at the great heap of long grass and tangled 
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weeds that I have cut down with this awkward little 
knife. What shall I do with it, Kate? We cannot 
put these weeds into our bank.’ 

‘No; I believe the best plan will be to burn 
them.’ 

‘Oh, I will make a bonfire!’ shouted Paul. 
‘Help me, Pen, to pile up the weeds, and then to 
look for some dry sticks to set fire to first.’ 

‘Dry sticks indeed! I do not think we shall find 
any sticks at all here. Perhaps a few among these 
low bushes.’ And she searched in the neighbour- 
hood of the duck-house, while Paul made his pile to 
his own satisfaction. 

‘Here is famous wood, cried Pen. ‘Here are 
some very old broken boxes, or wooden places for 
nests, in the duck-house. I dare say we may take 
them. What do you think, Kate?’ 

‘If they are old and broken, doubtless you may 
pull them to pieces, returned Kate. ‘ Probably 
we shall not require them for anything else. So, 
after a great deal of crashing and noise, Pen re- 
appeared from inside the duck-house, her arms full 
of bits of wood, and her frock covered with dust 
and cobwebs. 

‘Really,’ said Julian, ieagmna you are 2 capi- 
tal girl, Pen. If you were not a girl, I should 
think you a capital boy.’ 

‘Then why not value her equally as a girl, 
Julian? You are beginning, I see, to find that 
sisters are, in fact, almost as good as brothers.’ 
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‘No,’ replied Julian, ‘I don’t say so. Cecilia 
and Pen are up to more than I thought ; but, cousin 
Kate, I assure you they behave much less foolishly 
now that you are here, than they did the last holi- 
days. Cecilia was either sulking or crying, and 
Pen was perpetually quarrelling with either me or 
Paul.’ 

‘Cannot you put it in this light also, that you 
and Paul were perpetually quarrelling with Pen, 
and that you plagued and teased Cecilia beyond 
the endurance of the best of tempers? Come, 
come, I believe there were faults on both sides, 
and I want to make you better acquainted with 
each other.’ | 

‘How odd that sounds!’ said Cecilia; ‘ better 
acquainted with one’s own brothers and sisters!’ 

‘It does sound odd, I confess,’ returned Kate ; 
‘but truly I think that it is frequently the case 
that people in the same family do not half appre- 
ciate each other, just as itis with you. Neither of 
you know half the good qualities of the other.’ 

‘Well, cousin Kate,’ said Cecilia, ‘ there is both a 
boy and a girl working at that bonfire, so it ought 
to be afamousone. Butdo you know— And 


she whispered something to Kate, who smiled, and 


said that she thought it very likely. 

¢*Now then, Paul, cried Julian, ‘here are we 
hard-workers hoping to see a fine blaze to cheer 
us up. Why don’t you light your fire? you have 
been a long time arranging it.’ Paul stood motion- 
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less for a moment, and then thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, he sauntered away towards the 
‘Lodge.’ 

‘Why, Pen,’ “etied Julian again, ‘what is the 
’ matter with Paul, and why won’t your fire burn ? 
Pen ran towards ‘them laughing and clapping her 
hands, as she generally did when either of her 
brothers were discomfited. 

‘Oh! how ridiculous! she exclaimed; ‘ I know 
what it is, though Paul would not say a word, when 
I kept on, “Light it, Paul ; light it, it is all eady, ig 
Do you guess, Cis 4 , | 

‘Yes,’ said Cecilia, ‘I told Kate that I be- 
lieved you had no matches.’ 

‘That is it,’ said Pen, laughing again; ‘ and the 
silly boy taking such trouble to build up the heap, 
and place it all properly for the air to find room. 
Oh, what wretchedly bad Robinson Crusoes we 
are! First Julian forgets his ladder, we only bring 
one spade for four people, and actually are un- 
provided even with a match! And she clapped 
her hands again. 

‘I confess,’ said Kate, smiling, ‘that our imple- 
ments and our preparations to-day have not been 
quite successful, but we shall do better in a little 
while. Let us think, now, what we must bring 
with us to-morrow.’ 

‘I want nothing but a ladder,’ said Julian ; 
‘what do you want, Cis ? 

‘I shall bring a little window-frame, aiid some 
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emall stones, and some mortar. I know exactly 
what I want.’ 

‘I,’ said Kate, ‘have already all my gardening 
‘tools; and as I shall be the only gardener to-mor- 
row, I shall do very well.’ 

‘And I,’ cried Pen, ‘shall bring a basketful of 
pebbles, and some mortar, with a little trowel.’ 

‘Here! Mr Bonfire,’ shouted Julian to Paul, 
who had seated himself in the boat, and was com- 
forting himself by dipping his arms in the water, 
‘do you know what you want for to-morrow ? 

‘I have got all I want,’ said Paul, ‘ but I can’t 
work any more to-day. I’m tired.’ 

‘Why do not you say, “ I want some matches ?” ’ 
asked Pen. ‘Then I will want them, and the bon- 
fire will be mine. Come, Kate, shall we start for 
home ? | 

‘Yes, said Julian, ‘let us take it easily, for I 
believe I shall never be cool again. I declare that 
greedy Cis has been helping herself to something 
good out of her corner cupboard, and never asked 
any of us to partake!’ Cecilia smiled as she heard 
those words, and held out to Julian a pear and a 
biscuit. 

‘That is a juicy pear, Julian,’ she said; ‘it will 
cool you; and here is one for each.’ 

‘He called you greedy, Cis, cried Pen, who was 
seated in the boat with her oar in her hand; ‘I 
would not give it him.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cecilia, ‘I heard him, but I shall 
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give it him, in hopes that he will not call me 
“greedy Cis” again. Now, Paul, shall I take that 


place whilst you row? Paul had seated himself. 


in the stern, where he was comfortably mnncnane 
his pear. 

‘Dear me,’ he said, ‘amI to row? And I have 
already worked so hard to-day.’ 

‘Come,’ cried Pen, ‘we shall go on turning 
round and round if nobody will take the other 
oar. And Paul lazily got up and went across to 
the bench behind Pen, but between them they 
did not make very good progress. Paul pulled 
strongly, but unevenly ; and Pen being accustomed 
to Kate’s steady movement, was quite put out, and 
the boat went about from side to side of the little 
canal in the most unsteady fashion. 

‘Did you ever see such rowing? cried Julian ; 
‘confess that it is girls’ work, Kate.’ 

“No, I do not at all confess it,’ replied Kate. ‘I 
. think that Pen, for her size and strength, rows quite 
as well as Paul; but the two are so uneven in their 
method, that they do not go well together. How- 

ever, here we are in the lake. Shall I take one of 
the oars with you, Julian ?—though you do not 
deserve help, after your remark about girls’ work.’ 

‘Pray recollect, Kate,’ said Julian as they rowed, 
‘that I never include you when I say girls are 
- stupid, and slow, and weak, and so on. I only 
mean Cecilia and Pen. You are a grown-up 
young lady, and quite beyond my remarks.’ 
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‘Oh, but I do take your remarks to myself, 
Julian. I entirely place myself on a level with 
Cecilia and Pen ; and I am not so very much older, 
that criticisms applied to them will not suit me.’ 
Julian pulled his oar in silence for some time, and 
Pen took advantage of his silence to talk. 

‘Cousin Kate,’ she said, ‘I am quite puzzled 
how to manage about my pebbles. You say that 
we must not neglect our lessons and music in the 
morning, so I cannot go then to the quarry for 
my pebbles. Then in the afternoon we come to 
the island, and by the time we get back it is too 
late, and Iam too tired to go. So how am I to | 
get my pebbles?’ | 

‘Well, Pen, let us think. I believe you will 
have to give up one afternoon at the island, unless 
you like to go this evening after dinner. There 
will be quite light enough.’ 

‘I do not like to give up coming to the island,’ 
Pen replied. ‘If some one will go with me, I will 
collect my pebbles this evening.’ 

‘What say you, Paul? asked Kate. ‘Who do 
you think had better go with Pen this evening? 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Paul; ‘I don’t care 
who goes. If you mean that I ought to go, I do 
not wish.’ 

‘Have you anything particular to do at home 
this evening?’ asked Kate. 

‘No, Ishall read. I have not anything else to do.’ 

‘Then why do you not try to make yourself 
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useful and pleasant to your sister, and offer to go 
with her and help her?’ 

‘I do not know, cousin Kate ; it is tiresome, and 
I don’t want to go.’ 

‘ Cecilia will go, I know,’ said Pen. 

‘Yes, Cecilia is always your resource, I know,’ 
said Kate. ‘She is always ready to help you or 

any one; but I wish to persuade your brothers to 
be willing to do the same. You are stronger and 
more able to do everything, Julian and Paul, ac- 
cording to your own account, and therefore you 
should be our constant helpers. Is not this a 
natural conclusion to make, Julian ? 

‘I believe I am more able, certainly,’ said Julian ; 
- *but still I should not like to be called upon to help 
my sisters in everything,’ 

‘Will you help me out of the boat, at least,’ said 
Kate, as they touched the little pier. Julian gave 
her his hand to steady her as she stepped out, and, 
rather to her amusement, extended the same polite 
attention to his sisters. The whole party were 
tired, and they went slowly and silently up the 
park. 

‘Shall we arrange some more eggs this evening ?” 
said Kate, as they sat at dinner. 

‘I did intend to have done so,’ Julian replied ; 
‘but I think I shall change my mind and go with 
Pen to the quarry.’ Pen clapped her hands with 
delight. 

‘That is famous!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Really, Kate, 
qOCAN 
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with your persuasions and lectures, they will end 
by being the most kind and useful of brothers.’ 

‘I won’t go, Miss Pen, if you are saucy,’ said 
Julian ; ‘and pray what are we to bring back these 
wondrous pebbles in? In my pockets, I suppose!’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Pen with dignity, ‘I never 
thought of your going with me, so I must have 
taken something to carry them ; and I mean to take 
a large flat basket that will hold a great many, and 
which we can carry by the two handles when it is 
full. Will you come now, Julian? May we, Kate?’ 

‘Certainly ; I wish you success in your search, 
Pen: as for me, I am quite tired, and shall lie on 
the sofa and read until you return. Paul settled 
himself on another sofa also, with a book; and - 
Cecilia stood looking out of the window rather 
— undecidedly. 

‘Pray, Cecilia,’ said Kate, ‘sing to me a little ; 
you have not once sung in the evening since your 
brothers came home.’ 

‘No,’ replied Cecilia, ‘I know that Julian would 
laugh at my singing, er make quizzing remarks 
about it, and I should not like to sing before 
him,’ 

‘Then to-night let me hear a little, as he is not 
here; as for Paul, I shall not allow him to speak at 
all, unless he wishes to admire.’ So Cecilia went 
to the piano and began tosing. She had not much 
compass of voice, but sang simple songs with some | 
taste and expression, and the tone was very sweet 
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and pleasing. Kate had given her some rather 
old-fashioned songs, which she preferred to the 
modern English ballads; and Ceciha sang, ‘ Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind,’ and then, ‘ Where the bee 
sucks.’ Kate was much amused by watching Paul ; 
when Cecilia began, he sat up and stared, and de- 
liberately laid down his book. When Cecilia had 
finished her second song, he went and stood near 
her, and exclaimed, ‘TI like that, I like it very much ; 
sing it again, Ciss, will you?’ Cecilia looked at 
Kate with a smile of pleasure. 

‘I have really found a way of pleasing Paul, 
cousin Kate, do you see?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Kate, ‘I have been watching him ; 
pray sing again for him.’ And Cecilia sang her 
song again, Paul standing by her side, intently 
listening, with his eyes fixed on her face. 

Whilst the party at home were thus occupied, 
Julian and Pen pursued their way to the gravel- 
pit, Pen carrying a large flat basket or pannier of 
plaited straw. 

‘Cannot we find what you want in this chalk-pit?’ 
asked Julian, as they passed along the edge of an 
old disused quarry or pit. 

‘No, I can’t,’ replied Pen ; ‘there are no pebbles 
there, but flints, all white outside, and generally 
they are too large for what I want. There is only 
one small gravel-pit here, and I must have some 
red and some grey stones, which [ believe I shall 
find there.’ 
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‘Then let us make haste,’ said Julian, ‘and we 
will then return by the chalk-pit. I want to see 
if any owls are building there. So they hurried 
on to the gravel-pit, and were soon very busy 
collecting the roundest pebbles. Julian worked 
away in good earnest, and they soon had half a 
basketful, and Pen thought she should not manage 
to pave her floor with more than that quantity in 
one afternoon. 

‘Now for the chalk-pit!’ cried she, seizing one 
handle of the heavy pannier. Julian took the 
other, and they came along the road and turned 
down a steep lane which led to the entrance of the 
chalk-pit. There were several of these in the 
neighbourhood : the one into which they were now 
descending was of great extent; the public road 
passed along one edge, and the cliff of chalk had 
been cut down perpendicularly to such a depth, that 
it appeared quite dangerous to approach the brink. 
Another side of the same pit was fringed at,the top 
with a thick wood, and the lower branches hung 
down over the edge, the bright foliage making a 
lovely contrast with the chalk-cliff, now weather- 
stained and aged into a sort of pearly grey. Weeds 
and wild flowers grew in the crannies and clefts 
that wind and rain had beaten in the formerly 
smooth face of the chalk, and innumerable birds 
built in holes pecked in the soft cliff by their own 
persevering little beaks. The opposite side to these 
two cliffs was not so abrupt, low hillocks covered 
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with underwood affording an easy access on that 
side, and the space within the cliffs was now con- 
verted into garden-ground. But delightful as this 
place always had appeared to the children, Pen and 
Julian did not remain here; they merely passed 
along the cart-road that led across the gardens, and 
then entered a small tunnel cut through the steepest 
and highest cliff. The road, after passing for some 
two hundred yards in almost darkness, emerged in 
another chalk-pit—the one which Julian had wished 
to visit. It had no entrance or exit excepting the 
tunnel from the outer pit, and formed an oblong 
square of about a quarter of a mile long,—the per- 
_pendicular walls all round it being about 50 feet in 
height. ‘The area or ground within this place was 
not converted to any useful purpose; rough heaps 
of stones, tangled weeds and grass, seemed to 
denote that this disused chalk-pit was entirely left 
to the occupation and enjoyment of hawks, owls, 
starlings, and a host of other birds, to say nothing 
of the countless bats, one of which nearly flew into 
Pen’s outstretched arms. 

‘Oh, what a glorious place!’ cried Julian; ‘look 
at the owl, Pen; look!’ And there he went, a 
large white fellow, flapping his wings in the most 
provoking manner, just outof theirreach. Julian 
threw stones at it, hoping to knock it down; but it 
flew on unhurt until it reached its own hole, into 
which it very deliberately crept. 

‘I declare,’ said Pen, ‘I am glad it has reached 
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its home safely; why did you throw stones at it, 
Julian ?’ 

‘I wanted to get it,’ he replied, ‘to knock it over. 
When one sees a creature like that so near, one 
cannot resist flinging something at it—at least I 
cannot,’ 

‘That is boy’s fashion, then,’ said Pen. ‘What 
would be the use of laming and injuring the poor 
owl? We had the pleasure of seeing it distinctly 
as it flew across the pit.’ 

‘If you begin to reason about it, perhaps you 
are right ; but it is an irresistible impulse, if you 
understand what that means, to run, and rush, and 
throw at any live creature that comes across ca 

‘Oh, I understand yery well,’ said Pen; ‘ you 
and Paul always do so, and Cecilia and I do not. . 
But I will tell you what I should like, Julian,—to 
have a ladder, or some way of reaching all these 
nests, and just to peep softly into them all. Just 
to see that owl in his snug hole, blinking and 
staring !’ 

‘There is a starling, cried Julian, flinging a 
great stone with the same bad success as before. 
‘Yes, Pen, I would give a great deal to be able to 
reach all these nest-holes; but look here—here is 
an old cave or hole in the cliff: it goes back some 
way, and I am sure there will be bats here. Come 
in, Pen.’ Pen was nothing loth, and they groped 
their way into the dark cave, and were soon re- 
warded by two or three bats flapping in their faces. 
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Julian caught one in his hand, and another in his 


hat. 


‘Come along, Pen,’ he said; ‘let us have a good 
look at them in the daylight.’ 

‘There is not much light now anywhere,’ Pen 
said; ‘I think we might as well go home now. 
Are you going to bring the bats, or will you let 
them fly here ?’ 

‘TI shall take them home, of course, if only for 
the pleasure of startling Ciss and cousin Kate 
when I let them fly in the drawing-room.’ 


‘You will have no such pleasure,’ replied Pen ;. 


‘Ciss does not care in the least for any living 
creature; and Kate would only say, “Poor little 
creature, why did you ng it away from its own 
haunt?” ’ 

‘Then they are not like some other girls. How- 
ever, I shall try. Pick up that frog, Pen; I will 
take that too.’ Julian was a little sarpreed to see 
Pen carefully lift up the frog, and hold it gently 
between her hands. | 

‘What is the use of carrying it home, Julian? 
You can but let it hop away on the lawn, and most 
likely it much prefers hopping here. I will put it 
down in this long grass; you shall not take it.’ 

‘I only wanted to see whether you would touch 


_it, Pen; I thought you would scream, and refuse. 
_ I cannot say I am very fond of handling frogs my- 


self, so I should not have been surprised. But 
really, Pen, I find you a very tolerable companion, 
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to the full as good as Paul; indeed better in one 
way, for you have some ideas of your own, and try 
to argue a little, which he seldom gives himself the 
trouble to do. Well, as we cannot reach any of 
the nests, we may as well go home. Do you know 
whether mama has an owl’s egg?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pen, ‘I know she has. Cecilia bought 
one from the gardener’s boy for her; and he said 
he found the nest in a hollow tree. You will find 
it in one of her drawers when we get home. Wait 
a bit, Julian; here are some small flints that may 
be useful to me. Let us collect afew. Will you 
fetch the basket?’ They had left the basket at 
the entrance of the tunnel. 

‘Oh no, said Julian; ‘it is not worth while to 
drag the basket in here; I will take a few in my 
pocket.’ Quantities of flints are contained in the 
chalk cliffs. Julian took up some that Pen declared 
were much too large for her flooring, and they had 
some trouble to find them smallenough. The out- 
sides were coated with a thick dead white; and as 
Julian cracked several against each other, they saw 
the insides, which were clear dark flint. At last 
Pen was tolerably satisfied with her basket, and 
they reached home when it was nearly dark. 

‘We have had such a pleasant evening!’ cried 
Pen, as they entered the drawing-room; ‘it is so 
nice in the chalk-pits. We saw an owl and other 
birds, and caught— JHere Julian let out the 
prisoners that he had brought home in his hat, 
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and the dusky little creatures fluttered about, as if 
doubtful where to go for concealment. 

‘Bats, I declare!’ shouted Paul; ‘where did 
you get them?’ And he darted upon one that had 
fallen wearied on the floor. 

‘Show it me, Paul, said Cecilia; ‘I have 
scarcely ever seen one so close. How wonder- 
fully soft it is, and what a curiously-formed little 
animal !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Kate; ‘it appears to be the connect- 
ing link between the animal and the bird creation. 
The wings are very perfect, and yet it is more like 
a mouse than a bird—in fact, a flying mouse.’ 

‘It is very strange,’ returned Cecilia; ‘and you 
know a seal is half a fish and half a dog; so it 
connects beasts and fishes.’ 

‘There is another creature, said Kate, ‘ that is 
half fish and half quadruped. Do you know what 
it is, Paul?’ 

‘No, I did not know that a seal was so; all I 
knew about it was that its skin is very pretty. A 
boy at school had a seal-skin cap.’ 

‘Then I must show you a picture of a seal, that 
you may know in future a little about it.’ And she 
brought a book from the table. ‘ Look, Paul,’ she 
continued, ‘here is a seal. You see its head is 
very much like a dog’s, and it has two paws in 
front, but then no hinder legs, but a tail and body 
the same as a fish. So that it really combines the 
two creations.’ 
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‘And do you mean the “walrus” for the other 
you mentioned, cousin Kate?’ said Julian. 

‘Yes; I dare say there is a picture of it here,’ 
she replied, turning over the leaves. ‘Yes, here it 
is. It is also called sea-cow and sea-horse; but I 
think it is also more like a very large dog, with the 
exception of its long tusks. And instead of only a 
tail, like the seal, it has two broad flat fins, some- 
thing like paws, instead of hinder-legs. So that it 
approaches a little nearer than the seal to the land 
creation.’ 

‘Cousin Kate,’ cried Julian, ‘ I know of a creature 
that is half bird and half beast. Do you know it?’ 

‘I think I do, replied Kate. ‘ What is it, Paul?’ 

‘ Ask Ciss,’ said Julian. 

‘It is the ornithorynchus,’ replied Cecilia ; ; ‘there 
is a picture of it too in that book. It has a duck’s 
bill and webbed feet, and a body like an otter.’ 

‘Well done, Ciss, cried Julian ; ‘ and where does 
it live?’ | 

‘In Australia. It makes its hole in the bank of 
a river, with an entrance underneath the water, and 
it lives in the water as well as out.’ 

‘Did you know this, Paul?’ asked Kate. 

‘No, I did not; I never heard of it. I think 
Ciss knows a great deal.’ 

‘She was quite at home about the ornithoryn- 
chus,’ said Julian. ‘Why don’t you read these 
natural history books, Paul? There are several in 
the house.’ 
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‘Perhaps I shall,’ answered Paul; ‘ but meantime 
what am I to do with this bat? Shall I shut it up 
in one of my drawers?” 

‘Oh no,’ cried Pen, ‘let it fly out of the window. 
Poor little thing, I dare say it will find its way back 
to its home in the chalk-pit.’ 

‘Not the least likely, I should think,’ said Julian ; 
‘it will stay about the house somewhere.’ 

‘Then it was very cruel to bring them away ; 
there is another somewhere. | 

‘Paul,’ said Cecilia, ‘if I put these bats safely 
somewhere till to-morrow morning, will you run 
with Pen to the chalk-pit and put them back?’ 

Paul hesitated. ‘It is not worth the trouble,’ he 
said. ‘Just turn them out of the window.’ 

‘But I sang for you this evening,’ urged Cecilia. 
‘Will you not oblige me in return 2’ 

‘If I take them to the chalk-pit in the morning,’ 
said Paul, ‘ will you sing again to me in the even- 
ing?’ Cecilia looked doubtfully at Julian. 

‘T will answer for her,’ said Kate, ‘ that she will 
always be ready to oblige and please you; so you 
cannot do less than agree to what she asks’ 

 ©Very well, I shall go,’ said Paul; ‘but I have 
only one bat.’ 

‘T will take that now and shut it up. We shall 
find the other, I have no doubt.’ 

‘And Paul is pretending to like music, said 
Julian. ‘What does he know about music 2’ 

‘I know nothing about it, except that I like to 
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hear Cecilia sing; and if she will sing songs for 
me, I shall do whatever she wants. Cecilia went 
away with the bat, and Paul began diligently to 
search for the other bat. 

‘Julian, said Kate, ‘I wish to make you a re- 
quest, and have no doubt that you will grant it. 
Cecilia has been singing to-night for the first time 
since you came home; she has not courage to do 
so when you are present, because she dreads your 
sarcasms. So I lose the pleasure of hearing music 
in the evening; and now, as I have engaged for her 
that she shall sing to Paul, I want you to promise 
me that you will make no remark whatever on her 
singing. I ask you this as a favour to myself. 
What say you ?’ 

‘I will say nothing about the music, cousin 
Kate, if you particularly desire it; but really it 
used to make me laugh to see Ciss seated so stiffly 
at the piano, and squeaking up to the high notes 
with such effort.’ 

‘Well, whatever there might have been formerly, 
there is now no effort, and no squeaking, but very 
nice singing. So remember to-morrow evening that 
you make no remarks. What! cannot you find the 
miserable little bat, Paul ?’ 

‘No indeed,’ he replied, creeping from under the 
sofa. ‘I do not see it anywhere.’ 

‘Then you had better leave it for to-night, and 
go to bed,’ said Kate. ‘I dare say it will be found 


in the morning.’ 


CHAPTER VIL 


The Morning Walk—The Chalk-pit again—More Things 
for the Island—Setting to Work—Julian’s Confession— 
Plenty to do—A Suggestion—Early Rising. 


Pav did not forget his engagement in return for 
the music. Very early he knocked at the door of 
_ his sister’s room. 

‘Come, Pen,’ he said, ‘I have found the other 
bat; it was huddled up just beneath the window- 
- curtain. Give me the one that Ciss put away, and 
let us go.’ Pen soon joined him, bringing the bat 
in a little basket, and they took their way to the 
chalk-pit. 

‘I suppose,’ said Kate, as she sat down to break- 
fast with Cecilia and Julian, ‘that Paul thought of 
his promised songs, and has gone out to the chalk- 
pit, for I have not seen Pen this morning. Oh, 
_ here they come!’ 

‘Such a lovely morning!’ cried Pen breathlessly, 
seating herself. ‘We are late, and I have missed — 
my music lesson, but we really could not help 
loitering about. The chalk-pit looks nicer, Julian, 
by the morning light than it does in the dusk, so 
fresh and cool, for the sun had not shone much into 
it, and such a twittering of birds.’ 
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‘Now, Miss Chatterbox, cannot you let Paul — 
speak a little? You have not allowed him time 
even to say good morning.’ 

‘I have nothing particular to say,’ returned 
Paul. ‘I don’t know how Pen always finds so 
much to talk about.’ 

‘But try, Paul, to tell us something. It appears 
so dull and indifferent, to have no remark whatever 
to make.’ © : 

‘Well, we put the bats into the cave that Pen 
said they came out of, and they seemed to care very 
little whether they went home or not. They never | 
tried to fly, and we put them into some crannies in 
the side of the cave.’ 

‘Then you have fairly earned your music for 


this evening.’ 


‘And having heard all that Paul has to say,’ said 
Julian, ‘I shall go and see about my ladder.’ 

‘Oh, Julian,’ cried Pen, ‘I want a great deal of 
mortar. I wish you would get it for me; that 
would not be actually helping me in my work.’ 

‘Instead of going to the chalk-pit this morning, 
you might have seen about your mortar, said 
Julian. ‘I collected half your pebbles last night ; 
and now, little idle thing, I am to fetch your mortar ! 
Is there nothing to be done for you too, Ciss ?’ 
Cecilia looked surprised. 

‘No, thank you, Julian,’ she said. ‘TI will not 
trouble you to do anyone’ forme. And Julian 
went out. 
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‘I am sorry,’ said Kate, ‘that you did not think 
of something that he could do for you. [like to 
take him at his word on such occasions.’ 

‘Oh! but, cousin Kate,’ said Cecilia, ‘Ido not 
think he meant that he would do anything for me. 
He only said that, to show that he finds us trouble- 
some.’ a | 

‘No, Cecilia. Why will you not believe that he 
wishes to be obliging? He certainly. was good- 
natured to Pen last night, and he will obtain the 
mortar for her this morning; but you give him so 
little encouragement to be companionable with you,’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Pen, ‘he did not plague me once 
yesterday evening; helped me to collect and to 
carry my pebbles, and was quite good to me all the 
time we were out. Oh, he is much better. I assure 
you, cousin Kate, this is quite different from last 
holidays.’ The morning passed quietly in the school- 
room. Julian and Paul worked at their maps very 
peaceably ; and at the usual time in the afternoon 
they took their way down to the boat, Julian carry- 
ing a tolerably long ladder. Kate objected to this. 

‘I cannot,’ she said, ‘ consent to your taking that 
heavy thing down to the lake. Itisa great deal 
too much for you, especially in this hot weather. 
Pray fetch Jack, and let him carry one end.’ 

‘What makes you think me so weak, Kate ?’ 
' said Julian pettishly. ‘It is heavy certainly, but I 
am able to carry it.’ 

‘I do not think you weak,’ answered Kate, ‘ but 
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the very strongest person may be overdone; and, 
remember, I look to you to set a good example to 
Paul and Pen. If you rebel against my temporary 
authority, I can but expect that they will do so too.’ 

Julian said nothing, but walked away towards the 
stable; and Kate looked round to see what the 
others had provided themselves with. 

“You need not look so inquisitively at my basket,’ 

said Pen, ‘for Paul has promised to take one handle, 
as he has nothing to carry for himself; and as for 
my mortar, it is already at the boat-house, a little 
tubful. Julian sent it down this morning.’ | 

‘And you, Cecilia,’ asked Kate, ‘is that frame 
your only load ?’ 

‘Yes, that is all,’ said Cecilia, showing her a light 
frame of wood; ¢ and I am going to use a little of 
Pen’s mortar.’ 

‘Then we will walk sietly down to the boat,’ 
said Kate. Julian soon followed them, soberly © 
carrying one end of his ladder, and Jack the other. 
They had some difficulty in arranging this ladder, 
and at first thought that it did best laid along from 
the stem to the stern; but then it hindered the 
rowers too much, and at last they laid it across the 
boat, just in front of the steerer. The little tub of 
mortar was placed in the bottom, with the basket 

— of pebbles, and Cecilia carefully kept her frame on 
her knee. 

‘What is that frame, Ciss?’ asked Julian, as he — 
pulled gently across the lake. 
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‘It is the frame of my painted window,’ she said. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ he returned ; ‘but I want to 
know where you got it, for I can see that you did 
not make it yourself; it is not new. I want to 
know where it came from.’ | 

‘Do you remember,’ said Cecilia, ‘a little closet 
in our room, with red silk doors ?—-I ‘mean doors 
with the middle made of silk. Well, the two doors 
in the middle are much wider than this; and at 
each end there was a little narrow door. This is 
taken from one end, and the silk pulled out. <At 
first I was going to unscrew the hinges, but then 
found that the whole front would come off from 
the cupboard ; so you see I have a frame, with a 
little door fitting to it, and a button to shut it 
with.’ 

‘But do you think, cousin Kate,’ said Julian, 
‘that mama will allow Ciss to pull the furniture to 
pieces in this sort of way ?’ 

‘Indeed, I do not feel sure about it, said 
Kate. 

‘Oh,’ cried Pen, ‘it is all right; do you know 
that mama gave us all the things in our own room, 
—our little tables and our shelves, and everything ? 
She said they were to be quite our own; and as the 
little closet does just as well without its front, we 
shall not miss it.’ | 


‘Then how are you going to fasten it into those 


rough stones ?’ 


 *T shall fill up the crannies between the stones 
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| with some of Pen’s mortar; and then I believe this 
| frame will just squeeze into the opening.’ 

‘But what about the glass ?’ 

‘There is a little ledge in the wood, where the 
silk was fastened; and I shall fasten my panes of 
glass into that ledge with some putty.’ 

‘I dare say it will do very nicely,’ said Kate. 
‘Then you all have your own work .to-day, and I 

| shall be left to garden by myself. We shall have 
| a proper working-day.’ In due time they arrived 
) at the island, carried up the ladder, the mortar, 
and the pebbles, and set earnestly to work. Paul 
disappeared to his saw and his post behind the 
‘Lodge. Julian reared his ladder against the 
roof, and commenced pegging and tiling. Cecilia 
went in and out, plastering first inside and then 
outside with a little bit of flat wood. Penspread a 
little piece of the floor with a thick layer of mortar, 
and then commenced pressing in her pebbles in a 
sort of zigzag pattern,—blue pebbles and red; she 
reserved the white for the centre of the floor. Kate 
marked out borders for each side of the path from 
the landing-place to the Lodge, and then began to 
dig and clear the earth. They were all extremely 
busy for more than an hour, when Paul made his 
appearance from his primitive carpenter shop. 

‘ Cecilia, he said, peeping in at the door, ‘ is there 
nothing in your corner cupboard to-day? I am 
afraid not; for I did not see you bring anything 
with you!’ 


rr « J 
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‘But I have my supplies for to-day,’ said Cecilia, 
going to her little depository, whence she brought 
five little pies and her bottle of raspberry vinegar. 

‘There is just enough,’ she said, ‘to give us each 
a mug of it, for it is already mixed with water ; 
and there is a pie foreach. Then I nae one pear 
for each when we have finished.’ 

‘Your little store has done very nicely indeed, 
Cecilia,’ said Kate: ‘let us sit on the grass and rest 
for alittle while, and then we will resume our 
work.’ 

‘Let us make a survey of what is done,’ ex- 
claimed Julian, when they were rested and re- 
freshed. ‘First look at my roof; do you see that 
I have gone all round it three times, and have put 
on three rows of tiles lapping over each other? 
They are all firm and strong, Kate. I have puta 


peg through each, and a layer of mortar where one _ 


row laps over on the row beneath; so I expect it 
will last.a long time, and be quite weather-proof.’ 
‘I pronounce it very well done, Julian,’ said 
Kate. ‘Now let us see what you have done, Paul.’ 
‘T have sawn my second post for the doorway, 
and also the cross piece of wood for the top ; now 
I am going to fix them up, and that is the most 


troublesome part of the business, because I have 


first to knock in pieces of wood between the stones 
to hold my nails.’ 

‘So far it is famous; is it not, Cecilia ?’ 

‘Yes; I think Paul has managed much better 
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than I expected; but, Paul, you have still the 
worst part before you. I am sure it will be diffi- 
cult to fasten the planks evenly together for the 
door, and then to hang it well.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t fear that,’ said Paul; ‘I know I 
can manage that part easily.” And he nodded his 
head in a mysterious manner. 

‘Paul has some secret about this wonderful door,’ 
cried Pen. ‘ Never mind him, Kate, but come and 
look at my floor; I am making first a grey border, 
with zigzags of red pebbles upon it. Have I not 
done a large piece ?’ | | 

‘Yes indeed, Pen,’ said Kate; ‘ you have been 
very industrious. Do you think you can manage 
one quarter of it to-day? I should do it by divisions 
of quarters or eighths, beginning at the outside, as — 
you have done, and coming in towards the centre.’ 

‘Yes, that will be more amusing than going all 
round first. J shall try your way, cousin Kate ; 
but I think I shall not manage more than half a 
quarter to-day.’ 

‘Kate’s way is always the best, I think,’ said 
Cecilia. ‘Will you look at my window now?’ 
She had placed the little frame in the rough open- 
ing left for a window, and then had filled up the 
gaps and openings that remained all round ‘it with 
stones and mortar, so that a very tidy window now 
appeared, only waiting to be glazed; it opened and 
shut perfectly well, and fastened with a small 
button of wood.- 


CRITICISM. io 


‘What a famous little window, Ciss !’ cried Paul; © 


Show well you have done it!’ 

‘Oh! but recollect it was ready-made,’ said 
Julian. ‘TI consider that rather a shirking of work 
on your side, Ciss; you have, in fact, had nothing 
to do but to stuff it into the hole.’ 

‘Oh, I acknowledge,’ cried Cecilia, ‘that mine 
has been very easy work ; and when it is finished, 
I will help any of you that like to make use of me.’ 

‘Finished! but you have still your glass to paint. 
However, I am off to my part of the business. 
Come, Pen, down to your floor again. Stop, stop, 


we never inspected cousin Kate’s work; come all . 


of you, and let us see if we can find some fault 
with this wonderful Kate!’ And they all ran out 
to look at her borders. 

‘Well, Cecilia,’ said Kate, ‘let me hear what you 
think,’ | 

‘I think that they are very even, and very 
smooth and nice; butit seems to me that you have 
done a very little piece in all the time that we have 
been here.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Paul; ‘ why, I thought you would 
have gone almost down to the landing-place.’ 

‘So you two pronounce me idle! And you, Pen ?’ 

‘You have made the borders too far apart,’ said 
Pen. ‘I mean the walk is much too wide. I thought 
you would make it just the width of our door- 
way. 

“No, Pen,’ interrupted Julian ; ‘ it is much better 
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of this width ; we can now have flowers all along, 
without breaking them to pieces by knocking 


against them. But, cousin Kate, would it not have » 


been better to have had a path round the Lodge, 
and to have stopped these borders at about a yard 
and a half from the wall ?’ 

‘Perhaps your remark is just, replied Kate. 
‘Doubtless we shall perpetually be stepping over the 
border, or upon it; so I will cover up again with 
gravel and pebbles a piece of each border. And 
what shall it be edged with?—rough stones, or 
box, or thrift ?’ 

‘With “London Pride,”’ said Cecilia; ‘ that 
makes, I think, the prettiest of edgings.’ 

‘And as for my idleness, said Kate, ‘I must 
really defend myself against that accusation. You 
have no idea of the difficulty of digging this rough, 
stony soil, full of roots and rubbish; and I have 
quite cleared it, and dug it a foot in depth.’ 

‘Poor Kate,’ said Cecilia, smiling. ‘How wrong 
in us to find fault with your work! Now, as I have 
nothing more to do for myself, I will come and help 
you, and you shall sit down there and direct me.’ 

‘No indeed, said Kate. ‘I should really then 
be idle. See, Julian is at the top of his ladder 
again, and Paul busy with his wedges, and Pen on 
her knees sticking in her pebbles ; let us set to work, 
Ciss.’ And between them they dug and cleared 
several yards of the marked-out border before the 
sun began to decline much. ‘T'hen one by one they 
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left their different occupations, and collected round 
‘Kate. 

‘Well, said she, ‘I suppose we are all ready to 
go home, and I think we have worked famously 
to-day : we shall soon have the Lodge in first-rate 
order. Is there anything to be carried back to-day?’ 

‘I have nothing, said Julian; ‘and all that I 
shall want to-morrow is here. Pen has her pebbles, 
and mortar enough for several days, I think ; and 
Paul can have nothing to take home.’ | 

‘Come, then,’ returned Kate; ‘let us make the 
best of our way across the lake.’ 

‘We shall know the way pretty well soon, shall . 
we not?’ said Pen. ‘I will row with Paul till we 
get into the lake; and you, Julian, may finish with 
Kate.’ 

‘Do you observe,’ remarked Julian, ‘ that Ciss 
always avoids rowing. Pen arranges that we shall 
do this, and that, and always takes care to leave Ciss 
out of the question, comfortably seated at the tiller. 
You need not look alarmed, Ciss; I have no inten- 
tion of routing you up and making you row; I am 
too tired to take the trouble.’ 

‘And yet, Julian,’ said Kate, ‘ we have not been 
exerting ourselves more than about three hours: 
we left the house at half-past one, and we were on 
the island at half-past two: it is now a quarter to 
six; so that we have worked only a small part of 
the day. I am afraid that none of us could ac- 
complish a whole day’s work.’ 
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‘And we know,’ said Cecilia, ‘that our regular 
and proper dinner is waiting for us when we reach 
home; but if we had to find it and cook it for our- 
selves on the island, I dare say we should find it 
very hard work.’ 

: Suppose we try remaining a whole day upon the 
island, going there as soon as we are “Up, and stay- 
ing till bed-time ?’ 

‘We had better wait till the roof is finished, and 
the floor made level,’ said Cecilia; ‘ for if it should 
rain, it would not be very pleasant to have to stand 
or sit upon Pen’s wet mortar, with a roof full of 
holes.’ 

‘No,’ continued Julian; ‘I think we will not 
stay a whole day till the Lodge is finished; and we 
must also make some contrivance about a fire” _ 

‘Very well, said Kate. ‘Then we will work on 
as fast as we can till our abode is habitable, and 
then we will make a slight imitation of shipwrecked 
sailors, always making good use of the larder at 
home.’ 

‘It will be indeed but a slight imitation,’ said 
Pen, laughing. ‘ But, cousin Kate, as long as we 
know that we have the house to resort to for what 
we want, we shall never thoroughly be Robinson 
Crusoes.’ | 

‘You are right, Pen,’ replied her cousin ; ‘ neces- 
sity brings out numerous capacities and qualities 
that we are not aware of. And even of this play- 
work I confess that I have had enough to-day. 
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Come, Julian, I always now expect your hand to 
help me out of the boat.’ When they were assem- 


bled in the drawing-room after dinner, Paul fidgeted 


about, went and sat on the music-stool, twisting it 


round and round; then took a book, and laid him- 


self full-length on the carpet, resting his elbows on 
the floor, with his book between them; then he got 
up again, and leant over Julian, who had found a 
portfolio of his mother’s, and was closely examining 
sketch after sketch. 

‘Don’t lean upon me, Paul,’ said he. ‘ How you 
fidget about! Get away, can’t you ?’ 

‘ You. are indeed rather restless, Paul,’ said Kate, 
who was reading on the sofa. 

‘How I do hate work!’ said Paul; ‘I mean 
needlework. Are you going to do that sewing all 
the evening, Ciss ?’ 

‘No, not all the evening,’ she replied. ‘ Why 
do you ask? how does my needlework annoy you?’ 

‘Don’t you remember why I went to the chalk- 
pit this morning?’ Pen laughed. 

‘Ah, I knew what Paul was thinking about she 
cried ; % and I wondered whether he would speak, ‘ 

‘Well, he has not spoken outright,’ said Cecilia ; 
‘but I do not forget my promise, Paul; and I will 
sing for you in 4 few minutes.’ Paul waited pa- 
tiently, and presently Cecilia opened the piano, and 
rather nervously began a song; but finding that 
Julian said nothing, and seemed completely ab- 
sorbed in his portfolio, she became more courageous, 
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and ended the pretty German song with much 
spirit. 

‘Do you like that, Paul?’ she said, when it was 
ended. 

‘Yes, I like it; but I like those you sang yester- 
day better. Will you sing them again?’ 

‘I dare say,’ said Kate, ‘ he would like “ Pestal.” 
Try it.’ Cecilia sang it, and then several others ; 
Paul sitting close by her, and taking the most in- 
tense interest in the music. At last Cecilia shut the 
piano, and said she was tired, and would go to bed. 

‘So will I” cried Pen, putting away her work. 
‘ How I do like listening to singing! I shall begin 
soon to sing myself.’ 

‘Well, I like it too, said Julian, rising and clos- 
ing his portfolio. ‘TI like to look at pretty draw- 
ings, and to listen to songs at the same time.’ 

‘Is it possible, Julian,’ remarked Kate, ‘that you 
find pleasure in examining a lady’s drawings, and 
in listening to a girl’s singing ?’ 

‘Oh, the drawings are mama’s; and I never 
thought lightly of anything that she does.’ 

‘But if I mistake not,’ said Kate, ‘ you did think 
very lightly of all that Cecilia did; and I am very 
glad to hear that you feel a pleasure in listening to 
her singing. That is something gained; and if 
you would but understand it, she has really merited 
approval this evening by more than her singing.’ 

‘Now, cousin Kate, what do you mean by un- 
derstanding it ?’ 
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‘I mean that Cecilia feels so nervous and so fear- 
ful of your sarcasms and quizzing, that it was a very 
great effort to her to venture to sing at all; and I 
think you scarcely understand that sort of feeling 
enough to appreciate Cecilia’s courage this even- 
ing.’ 

‘But I assure you, Kate,’ said Julian eagerly, 
‘I have let Cecilia alone wonderfully since I came 
home. I suppose it is because you are here to talk 
to, and because you always interfere if I begin to 
tease. Last holidays I know I did tease and laugh 
at her a great deal; but now I do not think she has 
any reason to be shy and nervous before me.’ 

‘No, perhaps not,’ returned Kate; ‘but when 
once distrust and shyness are awakened, it is the 
most difficult thing in the world to shake them off 
again; and she is still feeling the effects of your 
conduct during the last holidays.’ 

‘Indeed, cousin Kate,’ said Julian, ‘ Ciss rather 
brought it on herself then ; for she really was often 
so pettish and touchy, that she would not bear the 
least remark ; even papa noticed it, and mama too, 
though she was so ill.’ 

‘Cecilia told me so herself,’ said Kate; ‘but 
even that irritability of temper was caused by a 
good feeling—by her great anxiety about your 
mama: for I believe Cecilia was the first to per- 
ceive how very serious her illness was becoming ; 
and between her fear of alarming the invalid, and 
her intense eagerness to make your father believe 
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how ill she was, poor Cecilia went through much 


worry of mind.’ 


_ © Was that during our holidays?’ asked Julian. — 


‘Yes; and you, instead of helping and coun- 
selling your sister at so trying.a time, increased the 
- weight upon her spirits by unkind tormenting,’ 

‘If I had known in the least what was going on,’ 
said Julian, ‘I really would not have done so.’ 

‘Why should you not have known?’ asked Kate. 
‘You had but to notice, and think of others, and 
you would have seen all that Cecilia saw. I see 
no excuse for you, Julian ; and it seems to me that 
children do not half early enough begin to be 
thoughtful for others—they think too exclusively 
of themselves.’ 

‘Perhaps that is true, cousin Kate; I don’t often 
think of what other people like or wish. 

‘That is evident, Julian. ‘Try to be less selfish, 
and try to gain the confidence and affection of 
Cecilia. You do not think it worth gaining? 
Well, time will show. Good night, Julian.’ 

The next day passed much in the same manner. 
Their lessons now went on quietly and regularly ; 
and after luncheon they were eager to start for 
the island. Julian worked steadily at his roof; 
Paul fixed in his posts more firmly with long nails, 
and rammed down a smooth hard sort of step or 
threshold ; Pen stuck in her pebbles, and finished 
the first quarter of the floor. Cecilia alone had 
none of her own work to do, as she had not yet 
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prepared the glass for the little window. So she 
and Kate did a good day’s work at the garden, 
smoothed the path down to the landing-place, 
finished off the two borders with a round end, and 
then went again to the kitchen-garden, and dug 


there for a time. Then Paul came and petitioned 


for something out of the corner cupboard. 

‘I know,’ he said, ‘that you have something 
there to-day, Because you brought a basket with 
- you; and I am so dreadfully hungry, and so dread- 
fully hot and thirsty.’ 

‘Well, said Cecilia, ‘I can supply you with 
something to eat and drink. Will you have a little 
meat-pie or a tartlet ?’ 

‘Oh, the tartlet, , certainly,’ said Paul, ‘and some 
fe vinegar.’ 

‘I have not any to-day, but here is ginger-beer 
for you. Now take these out to the others, 
greedy boy. And Paul, with his mouth full, took 
their little portions out to Kate and Julian. 

‘Here, Pen,’ said Cecilia, ‘rest for a little while, 


and come and ait on the bank with us all whilst 


you eat your pie.’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ remarked Pen, when she had 
refreshed herself a little, ‘that we ought to take a 
ride, or a long walk, or do something else to-morrow 
afternoon? You know, Kate, that you said it was 
better not to have too much of the same thing.’ 

Julian clapped his hands. ‘Ah, Miss Pen,’ he 


exclaimed, ‘you are beginning to be tired of your 
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fine floor. I thought how it would be; girls never 
have any perseverance. As for Cecilia, she is not 
attempting to get forward with her window. Paul 
and I, you see, stick to our engagement, without 
making any excuses to leave work.’ 

‘And I expect that my door will be finished to- 
morrow,’ said Paul; ‘so I shall have worked the 


_ best of you all.’ 


‘You mistake,’ replied Julian; ‘you cannot 
make your door, fix the hinges, and lock and hang 
it up in one afternoon. It will take you three or 
four days, I am certain. Most likely the roof will 
be finished first.’ 

‘Iam rather puzzled how to go on with mine, 
cousin Kate,’ said Cecilia, ‘because I cannot paint 
my glass here. I should have to bring a table, and | 
chair, and paint-box, and all sorts of things, and, 
after all, not be able to do it as well as I should at 
home. So I never have any time for it.’ 

‘Why can’t you do it before breakfast?’ sug- 
gested Paul. | 

‘ Because I have my music to do then,’ answered 
Cecilia; ‘and after dinner we must sit in the draw- 
ing-room, where I may not take paints. So the 
only plan, Kate, is for me to stay at home one 
afternoon; and if you ride to-morrow or next day, 
I will, instead of riding, do my glass in the school- 
room.’ 

‘I think that will be a good plan,’ replied Kate. 
‘Then shall we decide to ride to-morrow, Julian ?’ 
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‘Yes, he said; ‘as I did not propose it, and so 
cannot be accused of avoiding my work, I am 
quite willing to profit by little idle Pen’s idea. 
Let us take a good long ride somewhere. Really 
I have neglected my poor pony most terribly. 
Indeed, I am puzzled, as Ciss ‘says, about a variety 
of things. JI seem to have so little leisure now. 
Lessons all the morning, island all the afternoon. 
I have never practised leaping at the bars in the 
paddock ; I have never learnt to swim in the lake, 
though Davis, the gardener, promised to teach me 
these holidays. I have never been over to Lee, to 
visit James Gordon, as I intended; in short, I have 
not a moment of time.’ 

‘How different it is from the last holidays!’ said 
Pen. ‘I remember then you were always com- 
plaining that you had nothing to do, and did not 
know what to do with yourself. So did Paul.’ 

‘ And now you say there is no time,’ said Kate. 
‘What do you think of three good hours of bright 
daylight, fresh and delicious either for learning to 
swim or for practising leaping? Ido not exactly 
see what is your object in spending those three 
hours in bed.’ 

‘Oh, you mean that I might get up early!’ said 
Julian. ‘So 1 might, certainly; but I do not know 
how it is, that I always go to sleep again after we 
are called.’ 

‘And we have to get up early at school,’ said 
Paul, looking very badly used ; ‘don’t make us get 
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up early in the holidays, cousin Kate. It will soon 
be harder work here than in school-time.’ 

Kate laughed. ‘ Do not look so rueful, Paul. I 
will not cruelly break in upon your ten hours and 
three-quarters’ sleep; for I believe you seldom 
leave your bed before a quarter to nine. But 
’ Julian cannot with any reason complain of want 
of time, when his day might begin three or four 
hours earlier than it does. Then, Julian, you have 
also some time in the evening that is not at present 
employed in any real manner. Cannot you take 
from seven to eight for your paddock exercise ? 
You will still have two hours to sit in the drawing- 
room. So you see I can supply you with four 
hours that you were not aware you possessed.’ 

‘Indeed, it appears that I have wasted them 
completely, said Julian. ‘I will get up to-morrow 
and come down to the lake for my first swimming 
lesson. When we get up to the house, I will go 
and ask Davis if he can come then.’ 

‘And you, Paul,’ said Cecilia, ‘do you not wish 
to learn to swim too?’ 

‘I would,’ replied Paul lazily, ‘if it could be 
done in the day, but it is so disagreeable to get up 
when one is half asleep; and besides, I do not want 
to do any more things: we are as busy as possible 
all day.’ 

‘And do you not like being busy?’ asked Kate ; 
‘confess, Paul, that you have been happier during 
this holiday than you were the last.’ 


— 
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‘Yes, said Paul, ‘I like these holidays very 
much; I am quite happy, though I have so much 
todo. And I don’t remember much of the last holi- 
days, excepting that we dared not make any noise 
for fear of disturbing mama, and that we disputed 
and quarrelled a good deal.’ 

‘And did nothing, Paul,’ said Pen; ‘surely you 
remember that. Will you do something now, and 
untie the boat? Don’t you see cousin Kate looking 
at her watch?’ So:Paul moved slowly down to the 
boat, and the rest of the party soon followed and 
started homeward. 

‘If I practise at the bars after dinner,’ said 
Julian, ‘ you may as well come too; you know papa 
said that your seat on horseback was insecure, and 
that you required a great deal of riding at the ring. 
So you can do that whilst I leap.’ 

‘For one hour I should not mind. coming,’ said 
Paul; ‘ but then, Cecilia, you must promise not to 
sing till I come in again.’ | 

‘I will, at any rate,’ replied Cecilia, ‘go on 
singing after you come in; that will do, will it 
not?’ 

‘And you can take the opportunity of practis- 
ing your singing whilst they are out,’ said Kate; 


‘really I think this hour’s riding will answer very 


well,’ 

‘And I,’ cried Pen, ‘shall come to the paddock 
and watch you. I know you will often tumble off, 
Paul, when you ride at the ring without a saddle ; 
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and Julian, I know, cannot leap higher than one 
foot !’ 

‘I give you leave, Pen,’ said Julian, ‘to come 
and criticise our riding; perhaps you will take a 
turn at the bars yourself.’ 

‘TI believe I must forbid that,’ said Kate: ; tif Pen 
accompanies you, it must only be as a spectator.’ 

‘Well, I shall go now,’ said Julian, as they ar- 
rived at the boat-house, ‘and speak about the 
ponies; will you come, Paul?’ And they went to- 
gether to the stables. Kate, instead of going into 
the house as usual, turned into the little garden gate. 

‘Where are you going, Kate?’ asked Cecilia ; ‘I 
thought you were always tired and glad to lie down 
after we come up from the island.’ 

‘So Iam,’ replied Kate; ‘but I wish to speak 
to Davis, and probably he will be gone home if I 
delay till after dinner.’ 

‘Is it about the swimming?’ asked Pen; ‘shall 
I run on and see if he is about the garden?’ 

‘Do, dear Pen,’ said Kate; ‘that will save me a 
long walk perhaps.’ Cecilia and Kate strolled 
quietly along the pretty pleasure-grounds, and pre- 
sently they saw Pen returning, pony by 
Davis. 

‘Your young master, Davis,’ said Kate, ‘is 
thinking of learning to swim in the lake, and he 
trusts to you to teach him; but I am so fearful of 
any accident happening in the absence of Mr and 
Mrs Latimer, I thought I would ask you whether 
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you are quite willing and able to take the charge, 
and whether Mr Latimer had said anything to you 
about it.’ 

‘Oh, my master knows,’ replied Davis, ‘that I 
was born and bred at a seaport town, and am like 
a fish in the water; and he did speak to me about 
teaching the young gentlemen. You need not fear 
to trust them with me, Miss. I shall have a rope 
round their waists, and shall not let them enter the 
water without it, until they are good swimmers.’ 

‘Thank you, Davis,’ said Kate; ‘then I feel 
quite satisfied.’ And they went back to the house. 

‘Shall you tell Julian, Kate,’ said Pen, ‘that 
you have spoken to Davis about taking care of 
him?’ | 

‘No, I think not, unless he were to ask me dis- 
tinctly. Now let me have my rest until dinner-time.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A Calculation—The Riding Lesson—Kate and Cecilia’s quiet 
Conversation—The Morning Bath—The Surprise—Paul’s 
Door. 


‘WELL, cousin Kate,’ cried Julian as they met at 
dinner, ‘I have made all my arrangements. I am 
to have my pony at the bars and the ring from 
seven to eight; and to-morrow morning Davis will 
be at the boat-house, ready for me at seven o'clock : 
so I shall use some of my four new hours to-morrow, 
and I expect to have a beautiful bath; won’t you 
come, Paul?’ ) 

‘I don’t know,’ said Paul. ‘I should like it, 
I dare say, when I was down there; but I 
don’t like to get up, so I won’t promise; besides, 
I dislike having so much to do all day, and every 
day.’ | 
‘Do you know, Paul,’ asked Cecilia, ‘how much 
time we spend in bed—how much out of our lives? 
Kate was telling me the other day; and I felt quite 
shocked at the number of years that we sleep.’ 

‘Years! we don’t sleep years, Ciss, I am sure,’ 
replied Paul. 

‘ How many hours, generally, every night?’ asked 
Cecilia. | 
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‘About eight or ten, I think,’ he said; ‘not so 
much at school.’ 

‘Well, we will call it eight; and what part of 
twenty-four hours is that ?’ 

‘It is a third, of course,’ said Julian; ‘ we sleep 

one-third of our time, so out of twelve years we 
sleep four, and so on.’ 
a. There, you idle boy!’ cried Pen; ‘you have 
been in bed for four years, or very nearly, though 
_ you are not twelve, for certainly you take much 
more than eight hours. But only fancy a person 
- of ninety years old, cousin Kate; he must have 
spent thirty years in bed; it really oun dread- 
ful!’ 

‘It does indeed,’ replied Kate; ‘so sae so, that 
I always long to curtail the night as much as pos- 
sible, by using all the pleasant early light.’ 

‘And do you rise early yourself, every day?’ 
asked Julian. 

‘Indeed I do, otherwise I should not be able to 
manage my letters, and my own needlework and 
reading; for, as you see, my whole day is devoted 
to you and your sisters, excepting those precious 
early hours.’ 

‘Why, you come down to Pen’s music at seven 
or half-past, do you not?’ 

‘Not now till half-past seven; so I have two 
whole quiet hours in my own room, and I value 
them much.’ 

‘I think [ shall try to diminish my years in bed,’ 
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cried Julian; ‘and now I am off to the paddock. 
Come, Paul, as you are already awake.’ 

‘You will not finish singing till I come back,’ 
said Paul, as he followed his brother. 

‘May I go with them?’ asked Pen, looking wist- 
fully after her brothers. 

‘Certainly, Pen, replied Kate; ‘but do not ride 
yourself. I dare not trust you, you are too ven- 
turesome.’ 

‘I will only look on,’ ee Pen, who was already 
at the hall door. 

‘You and I shall be alone for a whole hour, 
cousin Kate; that is become quite an unusual thing, 
at least out of lesson-time. Are you going to read, 
or will you work and talk to me?’ 

‘T will work for a time; what have you to do 
yourself ?’ 

‘TI have the collar I am embroidering for mama, 
and I have advanced very slowly lately with it.’ 

‘Never mind, we have been busy making friends 
with your brothers, which I consider a matter of 
more importance than anything else. I think 
you have made great progress with Paul, chiefly 
by means of the music.’ 

‘Yes, and by taking something to eat to the 
island for him,’ said Cecilia, laughing. ‘ Paul is 
fond of eating.’ 

‘So are most young boys,’ replied Kate. ‘Ido 
not perceive any very particular greediness about 
Paul, and he has been lately so little invited to 
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talk and be companionable, that we scarcely know 
what good qualities he has; and as for Julian, I 
must confess, dear Ciss, that I think you have been 
a little to blame about him. You must make allow- 
ance for the invariable love of teasing that attaches 
to boys; and if you would: bear his remarks with 
good humour, I am sure you would find him affec- 
tionate and obliging. Do you observe how much 
better he gets on with Pen than with you?’ 

‘Yes, I have often noticed it; Pen is bolder than 
I am, and does not mind retorting upon him; and 
besides that, I really think he likes her a great 
deal better than he likes me.’ 

‘That is a mere fancy, Ciss; and if he does so, 
it is that he can joke and talk with Pen without 
fearing to rouse vexation, and perhaps a little tinge 
of sulkiness.’ 

‘Do you indeed think me sulky, cousin Kate? 
I am so sorry.’ 

‘I should perhaps not say sulky, but what is often 
termed a little touchy. I mean that you feel your- 
self aggrieved and annoyed when no such thing 
was intended. I allow that Julian teases, or would 
do so, were I not to shield you; but believe me 
that a little of the fault is your own. Try to 
amend it, dear Cecilia. Altogether, you have been 
happier than during the last holidays. Have you 
not ? 

‘Oh! indeed we have,’ cried Cecilia. ‘It is so 
entirely different. First there was mama getting 
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worse and worse every day ; and I was so frightened 
because papa kept saying she would improve as 
summer came on, and not thinking she was half as 
ill as she was.’ 

‘And what was it, Cecilia, that led him to be 
anxious about her ? 

‘It was my aunt’s doing. She came haves you 
know, just at the end of the holidays, and she was 
so shocked to see mama. When papa came ina 
little before dinner, aunt Ellen went into his study 
with him, and I suppose told him there how very 
ill she thought mama; for he did not come to dinner 
at all, but ordered his horse, and rode away to Den- 
ton for Dr Benham.’ 

“Who had been attending your mama before 
that ? 

‘Qh, she only saw Mr Green every day. Then 
all dinner-time aunt Ellen looked so grave, and did 
not talk at all; and Julian and Paul were very 
noisy, trying to make Pen laugh; and I saw that 
they worried her dreadfully.’ 

‘Well, Cecilia, when your papa came back? 

‘He brought Dr Benham with him, and we 
were in the hall when they arrived. Papa spoke 
so angrily to us, and told us to go out in the 
park, and not to let him hear us again before 
bed-time ; and I would have given anything to 
have crept into the drawing-room, and have heard 
what the doctor said, and I felt so inclined to 
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‘Then I suppose Julian took the opportunity of 
teasing you.’ | 

‘Yes, he laughed at my cross face and pushed 
me about, and altogether I never was so unhappy. 
I dared not go into the drawing-room again, so I 
waited on the stairs till mama came up to bed; 
and I squeezed myself into her room behind Ellis, 
who held her arms, and kissed her, and said good- 
night. Then during breakfast next morning, papa 
and aunt Ellen talked of how it was best to get to 
Pau, and who was to go with mama; and I 
remember so well my aunt saying, “I think I 
could spare Kate from home to take charge of 
your girls.” And I felt so afraid of your coming, 
because —’ | 

‘Why, Cecilia? Pray let me hear how you 
came to dread me?’ | 

‘I was afraid of vexing you by. saying that I 
thought aunt Ellen so very strict, and a little 
unkind. She might have thought, cousin Kate, that 
I should be very eager to hear all about my own 
mama, and to stay with her as much as possible; 
but she never said a word to me, and turned me 
out of mama’s room if she found me there.’ 


‘And you thought I should be the same? I 


believe I must confess that mama is a little repel- 


ling to very young people; but you know, Cecilia, 
that your own fear for your mother made you 
sad, and unable to join in your brother's gaiety. 
In the same way, my mother was so alarmed about 
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the state of her sister, that she had no room for 
you in her mind.’ 

‘Well, I was very happy to find you so different, 
cousin Kate; and you have made these holidays 
quite pleasant to us all.’ 

‘But I hope still to see you and Julian the best _ 
of friends before I leave you.’ 

‘Leave us! Oh, we need not talk about that 
yet. Mama is to spend the whole winter in the 
south of France, and not to return until the spring 
is quite gone by; so you will be here another year 
nearly. I often wonder, though, cousin Kate, how 
they do spare you from your home. We shall 
never be able to spare you from ours.’ 

‘Do you know, Cecilia, who there is now at my 
home ?? 

‘Yes, I think so. There is your eldest sister, 
my cousin Margaret; and there is a very old lady 
indeed, your aunt, and my great-aunt. That is 
all, isitnot? Oh! my uncle; I forgot him. Well, 
I wonder he likes to spare you.’ 

‘You see he has another daughter at home to 
attend to his household and to him; and Margaret 
is not one to let any one feel a want or a blank. 
I mean, that she will so entirely and thoroughly 
do all that is requisite, that papa will never be led 
to say, “I wish your mother were back, or that 
Kate were at home again,” in consequence of any 
neglect. Of course he misses my mother much, 
and I hope he also misses me a little bit.’ 
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‘Ts Margaret like you, cousin Kate ? ? 

‘She is a little like me, but taller and hand- 
somer. She is an improvement upon me. in 
all ways,—a larger’ mind, a larger heart, and so 
on.’ ; 

‘I do not believe that, Kate; but if your sister 
Margaret does so much at home, what have you 
to do there ?’ 

‘Ido more out of the house than in it,’ said 
Kate. ‘My work there is chiefly among the village 
people. I attend to the school, and often examine 
the children, in order to be sure that the mistress 
and master teach the children properly; and then 
I tell the clergyman what I observe about them, 
for he has no wife, and he is glad of help from 
some of the ladies.’ 

‘Well, Kate, what next ? 

‘Then I go a regular round of all the old 
people, and all the sick; and that takes up my 
morning pretty well. In the evening I teach the 
choir, the people who sing in church; and alter- 
nately I have a reading for the older people, who- 
ever has leisure to come for an hour.’ 

‘So the only time you have for yourself is the 
afternoon. What do you do then ? 

‘I drive my mother out sometimes, go with 
her to visit our neighbours, or take a walk with 
her; or else I help Margaret in the garden, for we 
have a most lovely garden. Margaret takes great 
pleasure in it, and spares no pains to have it 
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always blooming and always nice. She is chief 
gardener, but I also do a good deal.’ - 

‘Ido not know much about our garden here. 
I always think the gardener would not like me to 
interfere. I am sure I could not venture to dig 
up or touch any plant.’ 

‘There, again, your own shyness and backward- 
ness in being friendly with any one, stands in 
the way of a great enjoyment. I must try to put 
you and the gardener on a better footing to- 
gether. I am sure that he would be better 
pleased were you and Pen to take an interest in 
the flower-borders and greenhouse. But here come 
the riders.’ . 

‘Have you stopped singing, Ciss?’ cried Paul. 

‘No, Ihave not begun yet. I will sing presently ; 
but tell us about your nding.’ 

‘There is nothing to tell,’ replied Paul. 

‘Oh yes, said Pen, ‘there is. Julian would 
have the bar higher than Harrison wished, and so 
he fell off when Selim leapt; then he tried a peg 
lower, and did famously. As for Paul, he cannot 
sit at all at the ring, except in a very gentle trot, 
and is always catching hold of the mane. It 
amused me very much, and made me laugh a great 
deal. I am quite tired.’ 

‘You shall not come another evening, Miss Pen,’ 
said Julian, ‘to make fun of us; you quite put me 
off my leaps, clapping your hands and calling out, 
“ Now, now, Julian !”’ 
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‘This is quite new, is it not, Kate,’ said Cecilia, 
laughing, ‘to hear Julian complain of having been 


really teased and made nervous by a little girl?- 


We are changing characters.’ 

‘But I agree with Julian,’ returned Kate, ‘ that 
Pen must not go if she annoys her brothers. After 
I have tried to prevent the foolish teasing on one 
side, it would never do, dear Pen, for it to com- 
mence on the other.’ Pen looked rather ashamed. 

‘It was very tempting, cousin Kate, when I 
found that I could really put Julian out of his way ; 
but I will not do it again.’ 

‘And now, Pen, resumed her cousin, ‘allow 
Paul to listen to Cecilia’s singing in peace.’ Julian 
took the portfolio again. 

‘I shall look out a nice sketch to copy,’ said he; 

‘go on, Ciss. And after three or four songs, the 
party went off to bed, Pen declaring that she was 
quite certain Davis would wait at the lake to no 
purpose the following morning. 

So, when she came out of her own room a little 
after seven, she went to her brothers’ door and 


listened. Hearing nothing, she gently opened the _ 


door and peeped in. He was actually gone, his bed 
was empty. Paul was fast asleep; so she quietly 
withdrew, and ran down to her music. 

‘He is gone!’ she cried when Kate came down. 
‘T really thought he would not have got up; but 
Paul is snug in bed. Now, Kate, [ am going to 
employ my time immensely.’ And she practised with 
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much energy for the half-hour. Julian looked 
very fresh when he came in to breakfast. 

‘I have been up ever since six, cousin Kate,’ he 
cried. ‘I had a beautiful bath, and I shall soon 
be able to swim, I believe. And since that, I have 
been busy about plants for our garden. I went 
with Davis into mama’s garden; and, do you know, 
I never before noticed how very pretty it is.’ 

‘I was saying to Cecilia yesterday that I re- 
gretted she did not take more interest in the garden. 
Your mother is extremely fond of it, and has 
formerly taken much trouble with it. But I sup- 
pose latterly she has not been strong enough to 
attend to it.’ 

‘No; I think this summer Davis has had it all 
his own way, and I should think he is rather weary 
. of planting flowers which no one ever looks at,’ 
said Pen. 

‘Oh, he told me this morning that he longs for 
mama, to return, and that he is quite disheartened 
at going on so, with no one to admire his show of 
geraniums, and all sorts of things. However, he 
tries for the prizes at Denton flower-shows, and 
often gets them, he tells me.’ 

‘We must hear about the plants for the island 
at another time, Julian,’ said Kate, ‘for now we 
are going to the schoolroom.’ 

‘Just tell me whether we shall ride this after- 
noon, as I will order. the ponies.’ 

‘Yes, I think we are tolerably decided to ride, 
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and Cecilia stays at home to paint her glass; so we 
need not borrow the farmer’s pony to-day.’ Cecilia 
spent a very quiet and busy afternoon in colouring 
the glass for her window. Some time previously, 
she had had a number of pieces of glass cut to fit 
the windows in her own and Pen’s room, but she 
had never used them. Now she found they were 
too large for the little frame im the Lodge; and as 
she had a similar frame still acting as a door to the 
set of shelves, she could measure exactly. She 
took her hat and carried her glass down to the 
glazier in the village, got it cut to the right size, 
and brought it back. Then she coloured the glass 
on the ground side with thin transparent oil colour. 
About eight of the little panes filled up the frame ; 
so she made half of a pale rose colour, and half 
green, then set them up on the top of. the bookcase 
to dry, and her work was just finished when the 
riding party returned. ‘They had had a delightful 
ride, they said, and should go to their island the 
next day with new spirit. This sort of life con- 
tinued very pleasantly for many days. The boys 
finished their holiday task; and then, by Kate’s 
advice, went on with the books that they were to 
read when they returned to school; and instead of 
the maps, Julian said he would try to copy some of 
his mother’s sketches, as Cecilia had done. Most of 
her finished water-colour landscapes were hung up 
in the drawing-room ; but there was a portfolio full 
of slight sketches, with some more finished, which 
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Cecilia had leave to copy whenever she liked, and 
Julian had examined these during several evenings. 
He took out one, which he showed to Kate, saying 
that he thought he could copy it. The subject was 
an old-fashioned wide archway, leading into a 
farm-house yard; the house was also. of old date, 
with mullioned windows. At one side was a large 
willow hanging over a pond, and several rustic 
figures were entering the gate. This was painted 
in a bold quick style, without being highly finished ; 
and Julian held it up, saying— © 

‘That is just the kind of thing that I like, cousin 
Kate; and I am sure I can copy it well, all but the 
willow; yet there are so few touches in the foliage, 
that it seems stupid not to be able to do it.’ Pen 
came and looked over JKate’s shoulder at the 
drawing, and then she clapped her hands and ex- 
claimed— 

‘Look, Cecilia! do come and look what he has 
picked out to copy!’ Cecilia came. 

‘T see,’ she said; ‘itis the sketch of Holm farm.’ 
And she put her finger on her lips as she looked at 
Pen. 

‘Well, what is there to clap your hands about, 
and what so wonderful ?’ 

‘Only that I am sure you cannot copy that, 
Julian: look at the ducks in the pond, and the goat 
in the corner—how difficult they are!’ _ 

‘The ducks!’ said Julian contemptuously; ‘there 
is not much difficulty in ducks, it is the tree that 
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will puzzle me; and, of course, I do not expect to 
do it as well as mama, though this is one of her 
early ones. I shall be quite satisfied if it is half as 
well’ Pen laughed, and clapping her hands again, 
went back to her slate, and Julian sat down to his 
drawing. “od 

The Lodge progressed rapidly. Pen used up 
all her pebbles, and one evening they all went to 
the gravel-pit to help her to collect more. Cecilia 

fixed her panes one above the other, each lapping a 
— little over the one below, with a very small line of 
putty to keep it in its place, and with putty in the 
ledge of wood at each side. They seemed quite 
firm, and looked very pretty. About Paul’s door 
there had been much amusement. Paul had come 
in extremely late to breakfast one morning, looking 
excessively hot. Pen, of course, assailed him with 
questions, but could elicit nothing, except that it 
was very odd she could not let him go out early as 
well as Julian, without making such a fuss. 

Qh, but I know where Julian goes,’ said Pen. 
‘He bathes and learns to swim for half an hour, 
and then he goes with Davis into the garden, and 
learns about plants and seeds, and helps him to 
garden till -breakfast-time.’ 

‘Well, I can tell you that Paul was not with 
me,’ remarked Julian. ‘I did not see him after I 
left our room.’ | 

‘You will know in time where I have been,’ said 
Paul, looking mysterious. 
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‘Now I think of it,’ cried Pen, ‘ you never told 
us about your mystery one morning before. What 
was it ?’ 

‘You will know that at the same time as this,’ 
said Paul. 

‘Then I do not care at all. Come, Ciss. You 
will have to breakfast alone, Mr Paul; so good- 
bye.’ When they arrived at the island that after- 
noon, Pen ran up to the Lodge the first, and an- 
nounced some discovery with a shout of delight. 

‘Oh, you cunning Paul!’ she cried, ‘ you have 
actually been working here this morning. How 
did you manage to get the boat here by yourself, 
with this heavy great door in it too. And what a 
famous door! Did you make it all yourself?’ 

‘I am quite certain he did not,’ said Julian, ‘ and 
I do not think it is fair.’ | 

‘It is quite fair, returned Paul. ‘I engaged to 
supply the door, and there it is. I do not say that 
I made it all myself. How could I? I have no 
plane, no carpenter’s bench, and not half the tools 
required.’ 

‘Well, then, tell us where you got it. Will you, 
Paul? Was it made on purpose ?’ 

‘No, not on purpose. The morning I went 
down to get some wood from the carpenter’s, I said 
I wanted it to make a door; and he asked me what 
size. So I showed him the measure I had taken 
roughly at the Lodge the day before, and he said 
he had a nice strong door very nearly of that size, 
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which had by some mistake not fitted the room it 
was meant for.’ 

‘So you bought it from him?’ said Pen. 

‘Yes, it was quite useless to the carpenter, so he 
gave it to me for not much, and I measured it 
exactly, and made my frame here just to fit it. 
The carpenter showed me what to do, and marked 
the posts I brought, with a pencil, for me to saw.’ 

‘It was very odd,’ said Pen, ‘that I did not see 


those pencil marks. So you have in fact, Paul, 


done very little of it yourself.’ 

‘I consider that I did a very great deal,’ replied 
Paul. ‘I had many days’ work at the frame, and 
this morning I got up dreadfully early, and went 
to the carpenter’s.’ 

‘Who helped you to carry the door?’ ‘deal 
Cecilia. 

.*The carpenter’s boy came with me; then we 
watched till Julian and Davis came up from the 
lake, and we managed to get the door down.’ 

‘But you are such a bad rower, Paul,’ said Kate, 
‘that I wonder you accomplished it in the time.’ 


‘The carpenter's boy rows famously,’ said Paul. 


‘He rowed across in half the time that Julian does. 
You never found out, Julian, that I took the key 
of the boat-house out of your pocket while you 
were dressing.’ | 

‘I did. not, indeed, returned J ulian. ¢ Why, 
cousin Kate, what a sudden spurt of activity Paul 
has taken on himself this morning!’ | 
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‘He has indeed,’ replied Kate; ‘but finish 
telling us, Paul, how you managed.’ : 
‘Why, we got the boat to the island, dragged 
the door up to the Lodge; and the boy fixed it up 
so quickly, I was astonished to see him work. Then 

we went back again as fast as we could.’ 

‘Well, cried Pen, ‘my floor has been entirely 

my own work; nobody has helped me.’ 
- Did not I attend you to the gravel-pit one 
evening, said Julian; ‘and did not we all go 
another evening, and help you to collect your 
pebbles? I consider you extremely ungrateful.’ 

‘But the putting in of the pebbles no one 
helped me in. Is it not nice, Kate?’ 

. €I think it is very pretty, Pen, and evenly and 
nicely done; but does it not catch a little just 
under the door ?’ 

‘Yes, it wants pressing down a little just there. . 
I must find the end of a log to thump it with.’ 

‘Now, will anybody please to remark my poor 
roof,’ cried Julian, ‘the most important part of the 
whole concern ?’ 

‘ As far as it goes, Julian,’ said Kate, ‘it is good, 
and your work is solid and well done; but I think 
you should have finished it by either plastering the 
ceiling, or by nailing small laths across the rafters ; 
for though it is weather-proof, I do not doubt, still 
the backs of your tiles, with the pegs sticking 
downwards, do not look pretty, and are not a match 
for this really pretty floor and pretty window.’ 
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‘Do I not remember something about your 


undertaking the walls, cousin Kate? These rough 
stones match no better than the ceiling with the 


floor and the window. If you will make an elegant- 


looking wall, I will try what I can do to beautify 
my ceiling.’ 

‘We did talk about the wall, replied Kate; te and 
do you not remember that I went to the garden, 
because there was not room for me to work inside 
the Lodge? But now that all our separate under- 


takings are finished, I propose that we shall all 


join in doing this piece of work. It will soon be 
finished, and we shall be able to commence our 
living.’ 


‘How shall we cover the stones?’ asked Cecilia.- 


‘That must be settled first.’ : 

‘Let me say, cried Pen, ‘it would take an 
immense time to cut sticks for the whole, for we 
talked of covering it with twigs. But I know of a 
large quantity of fir-cones, cousin Kate. We col- 
lected them once in the woods, and I saw them the 
other day in the lumber-room.’ 

‘Fir-cones, Pen!’ said Julian; ‘it would take 
thousands to cover this wall all round.’ 

‘T don’t want to cover it,’ said Pen. ‘ You won't 
let me say what I wish todo. I will tell Kate. 
First, plaster the wall all over with common wall 
plaster, the same that I used for the floor; and 
then, whilst it is wet, stick into it the fir-cones on 
their sides, so that half will sink into the plaster 
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and half stand out. We could do them in all sorts 
of patterns, with the large and small cones.’ 

‘Indeed a very good plan, Pen. I can think of 
no better. And there would be no occasion to 
cover the plaster. Make diamonds or other shapes 
with the cones, leaving the plaster to show be- 
tween.’ ; | 

‘That is it exactly, cousin Kate,’ cried Pen. 
‘You see, Julian, she understood directly. Would 
it not be pretty ?° 

‘Perhaps it might,’ said J ulian ; ‘and that plan 
might suit the ceiling as well as the wall.’ 

‘Agreed,’ said Kate. ‘Then to-morrow we must 
bring a tub of plaster, and Pen’s store of fir-cones.’ 
_ This work had taken several days, and they had 
varied their afternoons by a ride and a long walk, 
so that the second week after their father’s depar- 
ture soon slipped away. 

One evening they were all preparing letters for 
Pau; and on Kate replying to Julian’s question 
about what day of the month it was, he exclaimed— 

‘Why, Kate, half our holidays are actually past. 
I never thought of it or noticed it before. We 
shall not have much time for living in our island, 
for we have still a great deal to do to it.’ 

‘Do you think, cousin Kate, asked Cecilia, 
‘that papa will come home before Julian and 
Paul return to school ?’ 

‘1 hope so, replied Kate. ‘ He spoke of being 
away a month, and there are still three weeks of 
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holidays remaining; so, if your papa returns in a 
fortnight, he will be with your brothers for a 
week.’ 

‘Then do let us make haste to get our Lodge 
ready, so that we may pass a week there before he 
comes,’ cried Pen; ‘ for, of course, we must not be 
away all day then.’ 

‘You are right, Pen. Let us transplant our 
kitchen-garden things, and make our store of 
plates, and so on.’ 

‘And, above all, let the fire-place be arranged. 
How is that to be?’ asked Kate. ‘Have you 
thought about it at all?’ 

‘A stove would do best, I should think,’ re- 
marked Cecilia. ‘ We never could build a chim- 
ney for a downright fire-place.’ 

‘Yes, I really think we must go to the expense 
of buying a small stove,’ returned Julian. 

‘You need not,’ exclaimed Pen. ‘I know of a 
very nice little stove that nobody uses, and I dare 
say we may have it.’ 

‘Pen is most excellent at resources, said Kate. 
‘Do you observe, Julian, that it is always Pen who 
provides for an emergency ? She always knows 
where odd things are.’ 


‘Yes,’ replied Cecilia, ‘she fives notices every- 


thing. She knew where those fir-cones were; and 
though I had helped to collect them, I had for- 
gotten, and knew nothing about them. Now this 
little stove that she speaks of, I have not the least 
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idea where it is; I cannot remember ever seeing 
such a thing.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Pen, laughing, ‘it is in a place Fists 
you very seldom go, Ciss, but where I have often 
been. It is in the saddle-room. It was formerly 
used there to keep the saddles dry ; and when papa 
had a little fire-place and chimney made, it was 
put in the corner, and the pipe that makes its chim- 
ney is there too. It has a flat top, and I dare say 
we could boil anything on it.’ 

‘We must go and look at it,’ said Kate ; ‘and if 
likely to suit us, we must try to coax Harrison 
out of it. Will you, Pen, undertake to provide 
plates, cups, knives, and forks? I can leave you 
to think of what will really be requisite. ‘The eat- 
ables we will still trust to Cecilia.’ 

‘And you know, cousin Kate,’ said Pen, ‘ that 
fetching all these things from home does not make 
it unlike an island of shipwrecked people, because 
they always had the wreck of a ship to go to.’ 

‘I should not have found my door and my car- 
penter’s boy, though, in a wreck,’ said Paul. 

‘You might have found a carpenter’s chest, and 
so have been able to make it yourself,’ replied 
Julian. ‘I doubt whether I could have helped 
myself to tiles and mortar out of a ship; and I 
never heard of coloured pebbles or fir-cones making 
part of a ship’s cargo.’ 

‘Nonsense, Julian,’ cried Pen; ‘a ship contains 
everything that is useful; and if we had not found 
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those exact things, we should have found others 
that would have done as well. I shall never finish 
my letter, cousin Kate; do let us stop talking.’ 

‘Willingly,’ returned Kate ; ‘ banish all thoughts 
of the Lodge, and let your letters be long and plea- 
sant, describing all our doings. . 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A Day on the Island—Cooking—Things Forgotten—The 
Breakfast—Preparations for Dinner—Home Supplies. 


AFTER several more days’ work at the Lodge, it 
was decided that they might venture on a whole 
day there. The little stove in the saddle-room had 
been examined and pronounced the very thing. 
One or two old-fashioned oak stools had been found 
in the lumber-room where Pen had seen the cones; 
and a little hammering and nailing made them fit 
for use. Cecilia and Pen took down their own 
small wicker-chairs from the schoolroom, and for 
Kate’s especial use Pen coaxed the housekeeper to 
let her have one of the mahogany chairs out of the 
entrance-hall. Their table was a small round one, 
which had the advantage of shutting down at the 
sides; so that, when not wanted, it was a mere nar- 
row slip, and took very little space. Cecilia’s corner 
cupboard had been pronounced too small, and was 
replaced by an oaken box that had also been found 
in the saddle-room. It was carved in front, and had 
handsome large hinges and lock. When closed, it 
answered as a settee or hench; and the inside was 
devoted, half to Cecilia’s stores, and half to the 
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cups, plates, jugs, and mugs, of which they had 
just enough to give each a cup, and plate, and 
mug. One jug was pronounced sufficient. Their 
stove during the summer was placed at the back of 
the Lodge, with a small pent-house sloping over it 
to protect it from rain. A kettle, a saucepan, and 
frying-pan formed their cooking apparatus, with a 
knife and fork for each, and three iron spoons. 
Julian had swept out the old duck-house, and had 
brought four or five ducks from the farm, which 
seemed to enjoy the lake very much. Davis had 
transplanted for him some young cabbages which 
were ready for planting out, some turnips, and some 
celery; but he told Julian that it was impossible 
to do much with a kitchen-garden so late in the 
year. However, some radishes and lettuces were 
sown on the chance of their becoming eatable ; and 
Julian said that, as they might suppose the garden 
to have been stocked in proper time, he should 
every day bring down a basket of peas and beans, 
or cabbages. 

‘To-morrow, Kate,’ said Pen, ‘1 really think we 
might spend the day here; do let us try. If we 
find it very uncomfortable, we can but go home 
again.’ 

‘What an inglorious way of getting out of a 
difficulty, Pen! I do not agree to it in the least. 
If we come to live here for a day, we ought on no 
pretence to go back till bed-time.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Pen; ‘I am not at all afraid 
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that we shall do badly. Will you consent to come, 


cousin Kate?’ 

‘Yes, I have no objection. You consider that 
you have provided everything that we shall want 
for cooking and eating, including plates ?’ 

‘Oh yes, there are plenty; and Cecilia has a 
quantity of little parcels of things, and bottles, in 
her half of the box.’ 

‘Then our plan will be to come down to the 
lake by the time Julian has finished bathing.’ 

‘By half-past seven it will be, cousin Kate. I 
shall be quite ready to row you across the lake,’ 

The next morning, the whole party, Paul in- 
cluded, were punctually at the boat-house by half- 
past seven. Kate had sent for the housekeeper, 
and told her not to feel alarmed at their absence 
from breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, as they in- 
tended to pass the whole day in the island. The 
old woman had made many shrugs and despairing 
faces at the idea, and begged that Kate would allow 
her to send down their dinner, or something in the 
middle of the day. 

‘No, no,’ cried Pen; ‘why, you would spoil the 
best part of our amusement, which is cooking for 
ourselves. Besides, how can you send if we have 
the boat with us ?’ 

‘James could walk round by the bank,’ replied 
Mrs Bakewell, ‘till he came opposite the island; 
and then you could ask Master Julian to take 
the boat across for the basket. It will be much 
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better, Miss peanobe ; you will have nothing you 
can eat.’ 

‘Don’t insult us, Mrs Bakewell, cried Pen. 
‘You will see how well we shall look when we re- 
turn. Good-bye!’ 

A variety of different parcels and baskets were 
handed into the boat. Cecilia had a bottle which 
she protected with great care, and Pen was equally 
solicitous about the welfare of two bags which she 
held on her knee. 

‘Ciss has brought ginger-beer,’ said Paul; ‘ but 
what can you possibly have in those bags, Pen ?’ 

‘This is the most important and useful thing 
that we have at all,’ replied Pen. ‘ You will know 
what it is when you eat it.’ 

‘And this is not ginger-beer,’ said Cecilia ; ; Sit is 
something that we should miss a great deal more. 
You will know that too when you drink it.’ 

‘What are we to do first?’ asked Paul, when 
they arrived. 

‘I should say first light the fire, for we shall all 
be ready for breakfast after this water excursion. 
Who is to be chief cook ?’ 

‘I think I can manage for breakfast,’ replied 
Cecilia, ‘if you will cook the dinner, cousin Kate ; 
and then I will be your kitchen-maid.’ 

‘Very well then, Ciss; begin your breakfast as 
fast as possible, for I am dreadfully hungry.’ 

‘Oh, you must light the fire, Julian,’ cried 
Cecilia; ‘then I can go on.’ A little package of 
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sticks, and some coke and coal, had been arranged 
at the back of the Lodge, and Julian now produced 
a box of matches, and began laying the fire. 

‘You are putting it too close together,’ said Pen. 
‘Those sticks should be built up with plenty of 
space between them, else it won’t burn.’ 

‘Go along, Pen,’ said Julian; ‘you need not 
teach me how to make a fire.’ 

‘Well, I shall run away, for you make me long 
to do it myself.” And she went to the duck-house, 
and was fortunate enough to find three eggs, with 
which she returned in triumph. Julian, with 
Cecilia’s help, had contrived to make the fire burn. 

‘Now,’ said Cecilia, ‘if you will go away, Julian, 
we shall be able to make some breakfast.’ 

‘I hope so indeed,’ he said. ‘ We will prepare 
the table for you.’ 

‘Now, Pen,’ said Cecilia, ‘if you will put the 
coffee in the saucepan, and watch it boil, I will mix 
the cakes in a large plate, and then bake them on 
the top of the stove.’ 

‘Here is the coffee,’ said Pen, ‘ but where is the 
water?’ Cecilia looked blank. 

‘Take it to Kate, said she, ‘and ask what we 
must do.’ So Pen, looking rather sheepish, went 
cautiously round the Lodge, hoping tofind Kate away 
from the boys. Yes! she was alone in the Lodge. 

‘Here, Kate,’ whispered Pen, holding out her 
saucepan of dry coffee, ‘we never thought about 
water. What shall we do?’ 
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‘Oh, you bad cooks,’ said Kate, laughing ; ‘and I 
asked you so often whether you had prepared all. 
We must take the jug and dip it in the lake; that 
is all. It does not look very nice, but there is no real 
harm in it; and for boiling coffee, I do not doubt 
that it will do as well as the best spring water.’ So 
Kate went to the landing-place and filled the jug, 
which was not very large. Pen ran back with it, 
poured it into the saucepan, and returned for more. 

‘Wait a moment, Kate,’ she said; ‘I will add 
this to the coffee, and run back for another jugful 
to boil our eggsin. That is famous,’ she exclaimed, 
as she possessed herself of the third jugful. ‘I 
am so glad we have got it without Julian and Paul 
seeing. But where are they?’ 

‘They are busy at something among those bushes 
near the duck-house. Don’t you hear them? But 
run back, Pen, to your cooking.’ 

‘Come,’ said Cecilia, as her sister joined her, 
‘attend to that coffee; because I am obliged to keep 
turning these cakes every minute, or else they will 
burn. The stove had a door, so that Pen could 
hold her saucepan upon the little fire. The chimney 
pipe went out at the back, leaving a flat plate of 
iron at the top of thd stove, on which Cecilia had 
felt sure she could bake some biscuts, or flat cakes. 
She had rubbed and polished this top quite bright ; 
and having mixed some dough at the house before 
they left; or rather having watched the housekeeper 
mix it with milk and baking powder, she had only 
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to divide it on a plate into round cakes. They were 
baking famously on the hot top of the stove; and 
by the time the coffee had boiled, she had six or | 
seven ready. Kate came round to see what they 
were doing. | 

‘The smell of the coffee makes me feel quite 
hungry, she said. ‘And what are these ?—nice 
hot cakes, I declare. Well, all that there is to lay 
out is placed on the table already, so bring your 
coffee and bread.’ | | 

‘I am quite puzzled, Kate, said Pen, holding 
the saucepan in her hand. ‘I want to pour the 
coffee into that jug, but I must have the water out 
of the jug to boil the eggs in the saucepan ; so how 
can I change the contents ?’ | 

‘The shortest way, said Kate, ‘is to empty the 
jug; and she poured it out on the ground. Now, 
Pen, put your coffee in the jug, then run to the 
landing-place and fill your saucepan. Cecilia and I 
will take in what there is, whilst you boil the eggs,’ 
Julian and Paul were on the walk in front. 

‘Fetching water out of the lake!’ cried Julian. 
‘What is that for ?’ 

‘Only to boil eggs,’ replied Pen. ‘Goin to your 
breakfast.’ There was a large jug of milk on the 
table, a piece of butter, Cecilia’s buns or cakes, and 
a jug of coffee. 

‘That is a very fair breakfast for a desert island,’ 
said Julian. ‘How did you manage these buns, 
Cecilia ?’ 
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‘The dough was in one of the bags, Paul,’ said 
Cecilia, ‘and I have flour in the other bag, so that 
for dinner and tea I shall make the dough myself,’ 

‘Well, whoever made it, it is very good,’ said 
Julian, ‘and so is the coffee. Come along, Pen. 
What! did you find all those eggs in the duck- 
house ?’ 

‘Did you ever hear of hens’ eggs being found in 
a duck-house?’ shouted Pen. ‘ What would you 
have said if I or Cecilia had said such a thing? I 
found three, and we had some hens’ eggs in Cecilia’s 
store, so there is one for each. Have we not man- 
aged well with the little stove ?’ 

‘But,’ said Cecilia, ‘we must tell our difficulty 
about water. Where do you think we found water, 
Julian ?’ 

‘I saw Pen fetch it out of the lake; but she 
said it was only to boil eggs in.’ 

‘That water was really to boil eggs. Don’t you 
know the coffee was in here at that time ?’ 

‘Then what water was used for coffee?’ 

‘Is there any other water here, Julian, but the 
lake ?’? said Cecilia. ‘ We did use it; and I believe 
we must always use it if we cook here.’ 

‘People on desert islands,’ said Pen, ‘always had 
trouble about finding water. Cannot we dig a well?’ 

‘Shipwrecked people usually had the salt sea 
round their islands, instead of a fresh-water lake, 
and I think we may be well satisfied with it. It is, 
indeed, impossible to supply ourselves with any other, 
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‘I don’t fancy it, cousin Kate,’ said Julian; ‘it 
is so dead and insipid. Will you tell me how I am 
to eat this egg? I am trying to do so with a fork, 
but it does not answer; and these great spoons, as 
you see, will not go into the shell.’ 

‘Look at mine,’ said Pen; ‘I have taken off all 
the shell, and I shall eat it with knife and fork, just 
as one eats a poached egg.’ 

‘Will you and Paul “wash up? 2”? asked Cecilia. 

‘Wash up!’ replied Julian. ‘No indeed ; that is 
your work. Don’t you know we have to supply food 
for diner? You have not brought meat with you?’ 

‘No; yousaid you would catch fish, and I think 
you have vegetables in the sack outside. Perhaps 
I had better make some more cakes at once, Kate. 
What do you think ?’ 

‘Decidedly. Make more now, both for dinner 
and tea; and whilst you do so, Pen and I will wash 
those things. Where is your bowl for washing 
them ?’ _ 

‘Bowl! We have nothing but the jug and the 
saucepan, and the milk-jug.’ 

‘Then we must wash them in the saucepan. 
There is hot water in it, is there not?’ 

“Tt will be cold now, most likely, but I will warm 
it again.’ 

‘And we will go and see after the fishing,’ said 
Julian. ‘Come along, Paul; you take the net, and 
I will use the line,’ 

‘Where is your glass-cloth, Pen?’ asked Kate. 
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‘Oh, I have not one. I never thought of it.’ 


‘And yet you thought of a table-cloth; but one 


is as necessary as the other. How shall we dry the 


cups and plates? We must leave them on the table, 


and let them dry by themselves.’ 


‘That will do, returned Pen. ‘They will be dry | 


by dinner-time, I dare say.’ So Cecilia cooked bread, 
and Kate and Pen cleared away the breakfast things. 

‘Now, Kate, what are we to have for dinner? 
We can boil some potatoes and some peas, one after 
the other; but if the boys catch no fish, we can 
have nothing else.’ 

‘We can surely subsist on vegetables and bread 
for one day of our lives,’ returned Kate. ‘It is 
now half-past ten, so we need not think about dinner 
till nearly twelve. What do you say to making a 
neat little fence round our flower-garden? The 
Lodge has still an untidy look about it, with only a 


piece of bank made of sods. We have not made © 


our two gardens distinct enough.’ 

‘Do you think we can find sticks enough in the 
island to make a fence?’ asked Pen. 

‘We might find a good many among the bushes 
on that side. There are some willow-bushes there. 
Let us employ an hour in cutting some, and i in the 
afternoon we can place them.’ 

‘Had we not better mend the fire?’ said Cecilia. 
‘I have just finished my cakes. Do you think 
there will be enough for dinner and tea ?’ 

‘Scarcely. It depends on whether we have any 
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fish. .Pile up the fire, and come to seek for sticks. 
How are you getting on?’ she asked, calling to 
Julian, who was at the further end of the island. 

‘Very badly, he replied. ‘I have nearly gone 
round the island, and I have only caught one 
perch, and Paul none at all?’ 

‘It is scarcely likely that Paul will catch fish in 
that little net so near the shore. I advise you to 
go into the boat and try a little further from 
land.’ eo y 
‘T dare say we should do better. Come, Paul ;’ 
and the boys gathered together their implements 
and went to the boat. 

‘Have either of you a knife ? asked Cecilia ; 
‘we are going to cut some sticks for a little fence, 
but the eating knives are not sharp enough, and 
the handles are awkward.’ : 

‘T have an excellent knife,’ said Julian; ‘I will 
lend it to you, Kate. : Promise to take care of it.’ 

‘And I have a good knife,’ said Paul, ‘ but lam 
sure Cecilia cannot cut sticks so well as I can. If 
you will come in the boat, Ciss, and try for fish 
with my net, I will cut the sticks.’ 

‘I would rather stay here with you,’ whispered 
Cecilia to her cousin. 

‘But pray go, returned Kate. ‘Yousee Julian 
makes no objection. Go with him, and try to talk 
to him.’ Cecilia went; and Julian having pulled 
the boat out into the lake, stationed her‘at the stern 
with the little net, and placed himself at the other 
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end. Paul proved himself to be an excellent cutter 
of sticks, and in half an hour produced twice as 
many as either Kate or Pen, and rather triumph- 
antly he threw down his bundle by the side of 
theirs. | 

‘Now, cousin Kate, is not that better work than 
yours ?” 

‘I quite acknowledge it,’ replied Kate. ‘ Prac- 
tice makes perfect, and I dare say you are rather in 
the habit of cutting sticks, for I know that a stick 
is an extreme source of delight to every boy ; whilst, 
~ on my part, I cannot remember that I ever did such 
a thing before, and therefore I am awkward about 
it. I should have. thought, Pen, that you were 
rather addicted to sticks. How is it that you have 
succeeded no better than me ?? 

‘I cashes it was partly this inconvenient knife,’ 
said Pen; ‘you both had good knives. What are 
wetodonow? ~ 

‘ Divide the large sticks from the smaller,’ said 
Kate. ‘We will thrust those into the ground, and 
then cross the smaller ones.’ 

‘Then I had better cut sharp points at the bot- 
tom of these sticks,’ said Paul. 

‘Yes, whilst Pen and I mark the line that we 
will place them in.’ The Lodge was about fifty yards 
from the bank, so Kate proposed that they should 
fence in a half circle in front of the little abode, 
reaching about half-way to the water, and that the 
path from the landing-place should be edged on 
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each side by rough stones piled together, between 
which they could plant fern and all sorts of rock 
plants; and where this joined the garden fence they 
would make a rustic gate, and all outside the garden 
was to be planted with potatoes or other useful 
things, with the exception of a waste piece at the 
back of the Lodge, which was to be used for car- 
pentering, cleaning tools and other things—in short, 
for all the untidy work. And besides this, the 
little wilderness of willows, bushes, and long grass 
that covered the island on the south side, was also to 
be left for the convenience of the ducks, and for a 
supply of sticks. Their kitchen-garden had not 
thriven much : it was such hard work to dig up the 
rough stony soil, that though they had really cleared 
a good deal of space, and had even planted cab- 
bages and a few other things, there was no pros- 
pect of their being eatable this summer. The 
ground in front of the Lodge was quite free from 
brushwood and rubbish, so they marked their line 
for the fence easily, and soon called to Paul to ~ 
bring his sticks. 

‘We shall want a mallet or heavy hammer to 
knock in these sticks, said Paul. 

‘I dare say a large stone will do very well, sug- 
gested Pen ; ‘I know where there is one.’ And she 
quickly fetched it and placed it in his hand. Paul 
knocked away with good will, and three or four 
sticks were presently driven in pretty firmly, at in- 
tervals of about a foot and a half, 
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‘Now, Mr Carpenter,’ said Kate, ‘ where is your 
hammer and some small nails ?” 

‘They are in the ledge of the window, Pen. 

© Will you run for them? 
_- ©See now,’ said Kate, ‘whether these smaller 
sticks will not look light and pretty laid across from 
one to the other of these posts in a slanting direc- 
tion; but they must all be cut to the same length: 
so you, Paul and Pen, had better sit down and cut 
away till this bundle of sticks is all prepared to 
nail on; and I will call to the fishers, for it is time 
we should think of dinner.’ 

‘T am dreadfully hungry!’ cried Paul. 

‘For shame,’ replied Pen, ‘after three or four 
cups of coffee and two great buns, and an egg, for 
breakfast.’ 

‘T don’t care; I could eat a whole leg of mutton 
now, I really believe. I am much more hungry 
than Tam at home at luncheon-time.’ Pen thought 
she was too, but she forbore to say so; and Kate, 
Julian, and Cecilia soon came up the walk. 

‘Two or three dozen, I hope!’ cried Paul. 

‘No indeed,’ Julian answered, ‘ just one fish for 
each, and one to spare; but they are of a tolerable 
size.’ 

‘Well, then, we must have a great heap of vege- 
tables,’ said Paul. * How soon will it be ready ? 

‘Have you thought about the fire, Pen?’ asked 
Cecilia. 

‘No, I forgot it completely, said Pen; ‘one 
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does not think of fires these hot days.’ And she 
ran to look at the poor little stove, which was, of 
course, completely cold. 

‘You are fire-lighter, Julian,’ said Kate; ‘ g0 
and make us a good blaze as fast as you can; 
and you, Paul, must undertake to clean and scrape 
these fish. Go away at the back of the Lodge, 
and manage it as well as you can.’ Paul looked 
as if he did not much like the work, but he 
retired with the fish and his knife. Cecilia carried 
her frock full of potatoes down to the bank, and 
contrived to wash them there. Pen filled the 
saucepan with water, and then said she would 
shell the peas, of which Julian had brought a large 
heavy basket. 

‘Oh, I declare they are all shelled!’ she cried ; 
‘will you boil them at once, Kate? Think of 
that good-natured cook shelling them all for 
Julian !’ 

‘I think I may as well boil them first,’ said Kate, 
‘for cold peas will do better than cold potatoes ; and 
of course they will get cold whilst we do the other 
things.’ 

‘Will you go and prepare the table, J ulian ? 
said Pen; ‘and you can look out some porter 
bottles and ginger-beer out of Cecilia’s box. Paul 
brought the fish. 

‘Here, cousin Kate; they are all nght, I think ; 
but you must recollect [ never did such a thing be- 
fore ; so don’t wonder if they are not well done.’ 
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‘They will do famously, Paul,’ replied Kate. 
‘ Now for something to fry them in, Cecilia; where 
is your lard, or dripping?’ 

‘You must take butter, answered Cecilia. ‘I 
never thought of anything else for frying; we shall 
have plenty for tea.’ So Kate fried the fish, as 
soon as the peas were boiled ; and then she left the 


potatoes to boil, whilst they ate the fish with bread — 


and the peas. 

‘The fish is very nice,’ said Julian ; ‘and so are 
the peas, if they were a little hotter. But it is 
rather inconvenient, is it not, Kate, only to be able 
to cook one thing at a time ?’ 

‘It is very troublesome indeed,’ replied Kate. 
‘If we could have two round holes made in the top 
of the stove, we could boil something in two small 
saucepans on the top, at the same time that we use 
the frying-pan.’ 

‘Oh, but then you will spoil my hot plate for 
baking,’ cried Cecilia; ‘and it really does very well 
for that purpose.’ 

‘We might have flat lids to slip in when we do 
not want the holes open,’ returned Kate. ‘I think, 
Julian, you must persuade the blacksmith to come 
down and do this for us, or else we shall always be 
in difficulties about our cooking.’ 

‘It will be better to take the stove to him,’ said 
Julian. ‘ We will put it in the boat this evening ; 
and, meantime, cannot we have some potatoes?’ 

“I will fetch them,’ cried Pen. And she brought 
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back a small dish of potatoes. ‘I have put some 
more in the saucepan,’ she said, ‘and stirred up 
the fire; for I am sure these will not be nearly 
enough.’ 

‘No indeed,’ said Paul; ‘I could eat all those 
myself. Will not our saucepan hold more than 
that at once ?’ 

‘No; we must go on boiling potatoes and eating 
them as fast as they are done; that is our only way 
at present.’ 

‘But I have something to finish with!’ said 
Cecilia. And she brought out a large dish contain- 
ing strawberries, cherries, currants, and raspberries, 
all heaped up together. ‘There, Paul, comfort 
yourself with those as soon as you have finished 
your potatoes; here is a bun to eat with them.’ 

‘Can we do with one more saucepanful of po- 
tatoes?’ asked Pen, as she brought in the second 
plate. 

‘Yes, I think so,’ replied Julian. ‘Fill it once 
more, Pen.’ 

‘Let me think,’ said Paul. ‘ One fish and a little 
bit; a good plate of peas; about eight potatoes each ; 
a bun, and a very fair pile of fruit. Yes, that is a 

tolerable dinner for a scramble.’ 
You forget a tumbler of porter, and one of 
ginger-beer,’ interposed Pen. ‘I think you have 
managed pretty well, Master Paul; and as cousin 
Kate and I washed up this morning, you and Julian 
may take your turn at it this afternoon.’ 
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‘Well, for once I will do it,’ replied Julian, ‘just 
to see what this washing-up is, that you make such 
a fuss about.’ 

‘Then you must help yourself to water, and 


towel, and everything,’ said Pen; ‘for that is the 


grand difficulty—to find one’s tools, or implements, 
or whatever you call them. I will go and help 
Cecilia to make things tidy in the kitchen, by which 
I mean the space round the stove.’ Presently Julian 
followed. 

‘Pen, where is the bowl to wash the plates in? 
You say, Help yourself; but I believe you have 
hidden everything. I can neither find basin, jug, 
nor towel.’ 

‘We had neither basin nor towel this morning,’ 
said Pen, laughing. ‘ Yet we washed the cups and 
plates. Cannot you do the same?’ 

‘Tell me what you put the water in, then.’ 
Pen handed him the little saucepan, full of hot 
water. 

‘Is that all you had?’ cried Julian. ‘I cannot 
squeeze a plate into that.’ 

‘No; but you can wash the plates by sloping up 
the water upon them; in short, you must manage 
somehow. What a miserable contriver you are, 
Julian! Look how Cecilia is cleaning the frying- 
pan. Cecilia was seated on a log of wood, her 
pocket-handkerchief carefully spread over her knees, 
and with a great bunch of grass she was rubbing 
the frying-pan very successfully. 
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‘Do you mean to say that you have no 0 towels, 
or dish-cloths of any sort ?’ 

‘No; that is an article that the Lodge does not 
supply? said Pen. ‘Now go away; you are filling 
up our kitchen, and I want to sweep the floor and 
clean the stove.’ Julian went back to his plates, 
with the saucepan of hot water. 

‘When you have all finished your cleaning-up,’ 
said Kate, ‘come and sit down on the bank of grass 
for a time, and we will rest ourselves, and think 
what we shall do next. Julian set up the plates 
to dry on the table, as he had found them in the 
morning. Following Cecilia’s example, he fetched 
a handful of grass to wipe the knives and forks, 
folded up the table-cloth, and put back the stool 
and chairs against the wall. 

‘I had no idea, cousin Kate,’ said he, as he threw 
himself down on the bank by her side, ‘ what a fuss 
and trouble it was to the servants to get. ready one 
meal, and then to clear it away and clean the things. 
Even such a dinner as we have had to-day, has 
actually occupied us all for many hours. It is very 
disagreeable, I think, that we cannot live without 
spending so much fue and thought on our eating.’ 

‘I have often thought so, Julian,’ replied Kate ; 
‘and till we try to do things for ourselves, we have 
no idea of the multitude of articles of different sorts 
that are required to make, as you say, one moderate 
meal.. And this is the worst part of a scrambling 
life on a desert island, or anywhere else, that the 
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chief part of our existence ‘is really employed in 
living, in providing the necessaries for our bodily 
existence.’ 

‘To-day, for instance,’ said Julian, ‘if I had not 
brought wood and coal from home, I and Paul should 
have had to cut it down in the wood; we should 
have been an hour getting enough to cook our 
dinner.’ | 

‘And if we had not brought flour, added Kate, 
‘think of the difficulty we should have had in ob- 
taining it from wheat of our own growing!’ 

‘Oh! it is endless, if we had not the house to 
resort to. Well, Cecilia, how do you like the island 
day?’ | 

‘I like it very well for once,’ said Cecilia; ‘but I 
do not think I should like every day to spend so 
much time in cooking and cleaning; and I confess, 
cousin Kate, that I rather miss our quiet morning 
lessons.’ 

‘I like this!’ exclaimed Pen. ‘I think it is 
great fun.’ 

‘So do I, said Paul. ‘J would rather be here 
than doing Latin in the schoolroom at home; but | 
T do not much like cleaning fish; and generally, I 
should like a better dinner than we had to-day.’ 

‘Well,’ remarked Kate, ‘the next time we come, 
I think we must bring a few more ready-cooked 
provisions from home, and also a basket of books, 
and a desk. I do not see why we should not fol- 
low our usual occupations in the Lodge.’ 

M 
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‘I should like that,’ said Cecilia. ‘We will cer- 
tainly try it our next day, cousin Kate. I see you 
have brought a book with you to-day ; you could not 
be happy for one whole day without reading a little.’ 

‘No; and it is very pleasant on this bank; the 
little mountain ash just gives enough shade. I 
think, Julian, we must have a bench, or rustic seat, 
just on this spot, purposely for sitting here to read.’ 

‘And let us make a list of the things that we 
have most missed to-day, cousin Kate,’ said Pen ; 
‘so that we shall know what to bring next time,’ 

‘Put down first, then, two or three towels to wipe 
the cups and plates: not that I ever mean to un- 
dertake washing them again; I shall leave that to 
you girls; but I do not see how you can do at all 
well without the towels, and also a bowl, or large 
basin.’ 

‘Yes, we certainly want those things very much, 
and some spoons for eating with.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Cecilia, ‘I will write them 
down; I have my tablets. “Bowl,” “ towels,” 
“spoons ;” what next, cousin Kate?’ 

‘A piece of soap, for it would be pleasant to wash 
our hands after this cooking.’ 

‘<Soap,” “broom,” and “scrubbing-brush,”’ said 
Cecilia; ‘we must keep our Lodge clean. I cannot 
think of anything else at present.’ 

‘There is the old boat flag in a drawer in the 
hall; I will bring it down and fix it up at the top of 
the Lodge, or else at the top of one of these trees,’ 
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said Julian. ‘We ought to have a pulley, so that we 
can display our flag when we are here, as the Queen 
does at Windsor Castle, and lower it when we are 
going away. It might do as a signal to the people 
at home that we are not coming home to dinner, 
or to tea.’ | 

‘That would be handy enough,’ cried Pen. ‘We 
must teach old Soames, the butler, to look out about 
half an hour before dinner-time; and if he sees the 
flag, he need not prepare the table; but if it is 
down, make haste and lay the cloth.’ 

‘According to that plan,’ said Kate, ‘you compel 
the poor cook to make dinner ready whether we 
require it or not. You will have to hoist your flag, 
or to lower it, two or three hours before dinner- 
time, to be of any use.’ 

‘Well, we could do so easily. Pray, let. us 
bring it to-morrow, Julian.’ 

‘There is a visit I ought to pay to-morrow after- 
noon,’ said Kate. ‘I propose that we spend the 
morning at home; and in the afternoon, if you 
_ like it, you shall come down here without me. I 
believe I can trust you together now, without any 
terrible disputing being the result. And I will go 
and make my long-owed visit.’ | 

‘It will seem quite strange to be without you, 
cousin Kate, said Cecilia. ‘I shall not say a word 
against it, because you have so given ‘yourself up 
to us, that I am sure you will be glad of a little 
change.’ 
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‘I am not at all sure, Cecilia, replied Kate, 
‘that I should not prefer an afternoon here with 
you, to a visit where I am scarcely acquainted with 
the family; but I go as a matter of duty, which, 
as you know, always comes before pleasure.’ 

‘Our duty just now,’ said Pen, ‘is to get tea 
ready ; you and Cecilia look so comfortable reclin- 
ing here, that it is quite a pity to disturb you. 
Suppose you trust the tea to me and Paul. I 
dare say we can manage something eatable.’ 

‘By all means, Pen,’ said Cecilia, ‘save me the 
trouble, and Paul will be your kitchen-maid. Will 
you not, Paul ?’ 

‘I shall hear some songs to-night, shall I not?’ 
asked Paul. 

‘Oh yes! that is always your condition before 
you consent to do anything. If you save me half 
an hour’s cooking, I will sing to you for half an 
hour. Will that do?’ 

Yes? said Paul; and he followed Pen to the 
kitchen. Presently she ran back to the party on 
the bank. 

‘Cecilia,’ she cried, ‘do you wish Paul to rummage 
for whatever he likes in your store-box? He says 
buns and butter and eggs will not do for tea, and 
he is looking for all sorts of things.’ 

‘He may take whatever he can find, said Cecilia. 
‘I feel too idle to go and distribute things out of 
my box; so if you and Paul will take the trouble, 
it is but fair that you should have whatever you 
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like. Pray make us a splendid tea!’ Kate read 
her book in peace for half an hour; Julian lay on 
his back looking at the sky and the trees; and 
Cecilia took a little parcel from her pocket, contain- 
ing her embroidery, thimble, and cotton, and not a 
word passed until Paul approached. 

‘Ladies and gentleman,’ he said, making a low 
bow, ‘ the banquet is ready.’ 

‘Come, Kate,’ cried Cecilia, rising, ‘let us go to 
our banquet of tea and bread and butter. Oh, 
_ Paul, she continued, as they entered the Lodge, 

‘you have indeed made arummage!’__ 

‘What is the use of keeping things locked up 
that are meant to be eaten ?’ | 

‘Splendid!’ exclaimed Julian. ‘ Now, pray tell 
me, Ciss, why did you not give us this pot of mar- 
malade at breakfast, and why did you not give us 
this potted meat at dinner ?’ 

‘Do you not understand that it was my pro- 
vidence? If you had caught no fish, there was the 
potted meat, on which we could have dined; and 
the marmalade was a reserve in case our butter 
ran short. As for those captain’s biscuits, I had 
those to resort to if I had failed in baking cakes. 
What have you done to the biscuits, Paul ?’ 

‘That is called a devilled biscuit,’ said Paul, with 
importance. ‘ Pen knew nothing about them, so I 
did them myself entirely. First I made them hot 
on the top of the stove, then I buttered them 
thickly ; and when the butter had sunk in, I salted 
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and peppered them. You must eat them before 
_ they get cold, cousin Kate, with your eggs. And 
I begged Pen to boil two eggs each;-so there is a 
good meal for once. The teapot stood on the corner 
of the stove-top, keeping hot whilst Pen boiled eggs. 
So I consider we have managed very well.’ 
‘Extremely so,’ replied Julian. ‘First, I have 
two eggs and a devilled biscuit ; then a bun spread 
over with potted meat; then another bun spread 
over with marmalade; and last, not least, what is 
that in the window-ledge ?’ | 
‘Oh! that is a plum-cake to wind up with,’ said 
Paul. ‘That cunning Cecilia had all these things 
stowed away in her box there; and I really believe, 
if she had prepared tea, she would have given us 
nothing but buns and butter, and one egg a-piece.’ 
‘You stingy Ciss, cried Julian ; ‘we will always 
send Paul to hunt for good things in your store.’ 
‘In that case,’ replied Cecilia, ‘you must not 
find fault with the constant bundles and baskets I 
shall have to bring. That cake, for instance, would 
have done nicely for to-morrow afternoon ; but as it 
is quickly disappearing, I must bring something else. 
Howshall we employ our time to-morrow afternoon?’ 
‘We had better finish the garden fence, or at 
least go on with it; that is the chief thing we have 
to do now, and the garden in general.’ 
: As S00n as you have cleared away the tea- 
things,’ resumed Kate, ‘ we might spend an hour in 
marking out the flower-beds, and then we must try 
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_ as soon as possible to have it in nice order, and gay 


with flowers. They had some discussion about the 
plan and shapes of the flower-beds; but Kate 
acting as arbiter, they ended by marking it out to 
the satisfaction of all parties. The little fence was 
_to be covered with convolvulus and canariensis, and 
the beds were to be perfect nosegays. Creepers 
were to be planted all round the Lodge; but as they 
could not hope to see the progress of honeysuckle, 
clementis, and roses this year, canariensis was 
again to do duty by covering the walls at present. 
Inside, all was in tolerable order; the coloured 
window shed a pleasant light on the little room ; the 
ceiling and walls, with their patterns of cones, were 
original and pretty. And though Paul declared 
that the pebble floor hurt his feet dreadfully, still 
it looked neat and ornamental. 

‘Oh!’ cried Pen, ‘we must have the garden 
finished and pretty before papa comes back. He © 
will never believe that we have done all this our- 
selves. We will work hard to-morrow and astonish 
you, cousin Kate. Come now, had we not better go 
back? it will soon be too dark to do anything else.’ 

‘What about the stove?’ asked Kate. ‘Do you 
think it will be worth while to have it altered ?’ 

‘Not if Paul has liberty to rout out Cecilia’s 
stores, said Julian, laughing. ‘I do not feel in- 
clined to drag it up to the house to-night at any 
rate. Let us leave it.’ So they said good-bye to 
the island, and took their way home. 


CHAPTER X. 


Cousin Kate leaves them—They go to the Island alone—The 
Accident—Cecilia’s Presence of Mind—The Effect oy 
Julian—A Happy Change—Conclusion. | 


As Kate had proposed, the usual lessons employed. 
the next morning. Julian spent a good part of his’ 
time in copying the old farm gateway. His out-: 
line was very correct, and he began well. The sky 
looked almost as well as the copy, and the walls of 
the arch and farm-house did very fairly. Pen 
took extreme interest in this copy, and came con- 
tinually round to look over Julian’s work. 

‘Well, Pen, you look a great deal,’ said Julian. 
‘Let me hear your remarks.’ 

‘T like the sky, and I like the house,’ said Pen ; 
‘but you have not begun that tree well. It will 
never be so light and natural as the copy.’ 

‘I donot expect it will, replied Julian. ‘Mama 
is an excellent colourist of trees; and as I am 
only beginning, what can be expected?’ Pen 
made a sort of caper, and clapped her hands 
again. 

‘Come, Pen,’ interposed Cecilia, ‘help me to put 
away the books and maps. We will start imme- 
diately after luncheon, and we must each take tools 
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to-day, and work hard. How are you going to 
Ackham, Kate? will you ride?’ 

‘Yes, I think that will be my best way,’ she re- 
plied. ‘It is too far for a walk, and I cannot bear 
carriage-work alone. Will you run to the stable, 
Julian, and ask if I can have Tom-Tit, and Harri- 
son to accompany me?’ 

After mounting Kate, and seeing her off, the 
four children set out for the island. Julian took 
the flag, and a long pole, to which it had once been 
attached on the occasion of a féte in the garden. 
The ladder, which he had used for mending the 
roof, was still on the island, and he purposed making 
use of it in his ascent of the tree. Cecilia had her 
own spade and rake, and a basket of fresh stores. 
Pen had also spade and rake; and Paul declared 
that he wanted nothing but his clasp-knife, as his 
work was to be cutting sticks for the fence. They 
arrived at the island without any mishap. ‘The 
girls went to work at the flower-beds. Paul dis- 
appeared among the bushes: Julian seated him- 
self with the flag-staff, and endeavoured to con- 
trive a pully for hoisting and lowering the banner, 
as Pen styled it. Presently he called to Paul to 
come and help in bringing the ladder to the moun- 
tain-ash tree. | 

‘Cannot you climb the tree without. the ladder ?’ 
asked Paul. 


‘Of course I can,’ retorted Julian; ‘but when [ . 


am up as far as the boughs will bear me, I want to 
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put the ladder across from one branch to another, 
to stand upon, whilst I fix the flag-staff firmly on.’ 

‘Then get up, said Paul; ‘I will hand you the 
ladder.’ | 

The tree was rather slight for the purpose, but 
the only one of any height on the island. There 
was one tolerably perpendicular branch, to which 
Julian proposed to fasten his staff; but it was not 
stout enough to bear his weight on one side of it, 
without bending to a degree that would render it 
difficult for him to use hammer and nails. So he 
thought of laying the ladder across two boughs 
that sprang out almost horizontally a little below 
this upright stem. Then he thought he could 
stand upon the ladder and fix his staff at his ease. 
Having climbed up to this place, carrying in his 
hand a rope which was tied to the end of the lad- 
der, he seated himself firmly across a branch, and 
steadily pulled up the ladder, Paul guiding it until 
it was beyond his reach. Julian found it difficult 
to lift it up and place it, so he lowered it again to 
Paul; and climbing a little higher, he put the rope 
round one of the upper boughs, so that he could 
draw it up, while sitting on his former perch, till it 
was quite above him. ‘This answered better; and 
he contrived to rest it across two pretty stout 
branches, so that it formed a kind of scaffolding 
for him to stand upon. He had hung his hammer 
and nails with a ball of very strong twine round 
his neck; and now he called to Paul to climb up 
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after him, bringing in his hand the string that was 
tied to the end of the flag-staff; and he placed 
himself upon the ladder ready to receive it. 

‘I do not exactly see how I am to hold it up 


against the tree whilst I nail it and tie it round, 


he said; ‘and you are not tall enough, Paul, even 
if you could reach it from that bough.’ 

‘Why,’ replied Paul, ‘knock in a good big nail 
where you mean the end of the staff to rest, and 
then support it on that whilst you rope it round.’ 


‘That is not a bad idea,’ answered J ulian ; ; ‘hold 


it, then, whilst I nail.’ 
Julian drove into the tree a large long nail as he 
sat on the ladder; and he thought that, by resting 


the end of the staff there, he could reach a good 


way up by standing on the ladder, so as to bind the 
tree and the staff together, besides aiding to make 
it firm with several nails. By degrees he drew up 
the long flag-staff till he had the end on his knee, 
whence he carefully transferred it to the large sup- 
porting nail; then putting the loop at the end of 
his ball of cord round the same nail, he began 
slowly and firmly to bind it round and round, 
Paul meantime sitting securely on his branch 
watching his brother’s operations. When Julian 
had reached as high as he could whilst standing on 
the laddet, he climbed up a little way in order to 
fasten the end of his cord firmly; and that done, 
he put his foot down to feel for the ladder. At 
first he stepped between the rungs, and in recover- 
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ing his foot to place it firmly, he gave the ladder a 
little push. He looked down, but it appeared all 
right and firm; so he trusted himself entirely upon 
it, and the end which had been almost pushed off 
the bough slipped quite off with the additional 
weight, and Julian, with the ladder, fell crashing 
through the boughs to the ground. Pen was at 
the moment looking at the tree, and admiring the 
floating flag. On seeing her brother fall heavily 
to the ground, she ran toward him screaming. 

‘Cecilia, come, come! Julian is killed!’ Cecilia 
ran, and the two frightened girls bent over the 
senseless boy, quite powerless with terror and dis- 
may. Paul descended the tree, he scarcely knew 
how, and joined his sisters, as completely useless as 
themselves. | 

‘Qh, what shall we do? what shall we do?’ cried 
Pen. ‘I am sure he is dead.’ Cecilia made a 
great effort to collect herself. She gently lifted 
his head on her knee. 

‘I do not see any cut or wound on his head, 
she said; ‘he may be only stunned. Fetch some 
water, Paul—quick !—to throw in his face.” Paul 
ran, ‘ Feel his arms and legs if you can find any 
hurt anywhere, continued Cecilia to Pen. And 
Pen unfastened his neck-tie, unbuttoned his waist- 
coat, and then gently felt his arms. No motion 
was yet made. One leg was a little bent under- 
neath the other; and as Pen tried to lay it straight, 
a slight groan came from his lips. 
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‘Thank God, he is not dead!’ said Cecilia, her 

tears beginning to fall. ‘Quick, Paul, with the 
water ;’ and she sprinkled his face and chest. It 
could not surely do harm to give him a little wine,’ 
said Cecilia; ‘it might revive him. Run, Paul, 
and find a bottle in the store. Knock the neck off 
if you cannot find a corkscrew. When this was 
brought, Cecilia cautiously put a few drops into his 
mouth. She heard him swallow it, and ventured 
a little more; and then she had the intense plea- 
sure of seeing him open his eyes, and stare con- 
fusedly at her and at Pen, whose faces were close © 
tohim. Cecilia tried to keep herself composed and 
steady. 
‘You had better not speak,’ she said. ‘You fell 
_ out of the tree, and we do not know how much you 
are hurt yet. Lie quiet for a little longer.’ Julian 
shut his eyes again, and looked very pale. Cecilia 
sprinkled his face again, and wet’ his lips with the 
wine, and presently he looked at her again with a 
quieter gaze. 

‘Where are you hurt, dear Julian?’ asked 
Cecilia. ‘ Just whisper.’ 

‘Don’t know,’ he uttered faintly. 

‘Try, Pen, said Cecilia, ‘to put his feet straight 
together. It must be very uncomfortable to have 
them twisted like that.’ Pen took his foot in both 
hands and moved it from under the other, when 
such a groan burst from the poor boy, that Cecilia’s 
heart sank. All alone on the island, far from 
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home, and no one likely to come to look for them 
till after Kate should return home. 

‘My leg! my leg! it is broken, I am sure,’ 
whispered Julian. ‘ Do try to get me home.’ 

‘What can we do?” again cried Pen hopelessly. 
‘Shall Paul and I take the boat, and go home as 
fast as we can for somebody to come and help us?’ 

‘No,’ said Cecilia quietly, ‘it would not do to 

leave Julian lying here so long; and after all, he 
- would have to be taken in the boat. We must try 
to lift him in, moving his leg as little as possible.’ 

‘Oh, we shall never manage,’ again cried Pen. 

- Cecilia signed to her not to speak so loud, and 
shook her head towards Julian, hoping to make her ° 
sister understand that she must not frighten him. 

‘We shall manage extremely well,’ she said. 
‘Does not the rowing bench nearest the stern un- 
hook, Paul ?’ 

‘Yes, they both unhook,’ he replied. 

‘Well, then, take away the one nearest the stern. 
You and Pen must manage both to sit on one 
bench, for it will leave room for Julian to lie in 
the bottom of the boat. Think, Pen, is there any- 
thing that we can put underneath him to be softer 
than the boards ?’ 

‘IT can think of nothing,’ Pen replied, ‘but the 
two or three towels you brought to-day.’ 

‘Grass,’ said Paul; ‘if we could get enough.’ 

‘Run and gather some handfuls ; it will be better 
than mommies 
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When they were gone, Cecilia considered how 
they could best lift him into the boat. She could 
lift his head perhaps herself, by taking hold of him 
under his shoulders; but then the injured leg 
would be left to Paul or Pen, and it was evidently 
so agonizing for him to have it touched, that she 
felt sure he could not bear it to be lifted in 
their hands. If they could have reached the un- 
lucky flag, to have laid him in it, lifting it by the 
corners; but it was useless to think of that. At 
last an expedient struck her. Paul and Pen came 
back with her frock full of grass. 

‘Will this do, Cecilia, do you think?’ 

‘It will be a little protection from the boards,’ 
she replied. ‘Spread it on the bottom of the boat, 
and over it lay the towels; then run back.’ Pen 
soon returned. 

‘Now,’ said Cecilia, ‘take off your frock skirt, 
and I will take off mine. Wecan lay him in them 
as they are so wide, and lift him much more easily 
that way. The two girls wore coloured cotton 
skirts, with holland Garibaldis, so their skirts were 
easily taken off. They laid them together flat on 
the ground beside Julian. 

‘I can spare a petticoat too,’ suggested Pen ; ‘so 
might you, Cecilia. Wecan go up well enough 
in our white petticoats this warm day; and if I 
spread the other two in the boat, it will be better.’ 
No sooner said than done; and when Pen returned 
breathless, Cecilia said to Julian— 
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‘Weare going to lift you now upon those frocks, 
and I am afraid we shall hurt you a little; but we 
will do it as gently as we can. So you must be 
brave, dear Julian, and bear it as well as you are 
able. Do you, Paul, put your hands under his 
shoulders, and lift him very gently. You, Pen, 
lift the leg that is not hurt, and I will take this,’ 

One moment sufficed to lift him on the frocks. 
Poor Julian tried not to cry out; but, carefully as 
Cecilia touched the broken limb, the pain was ex- 
cessive. , 

‘Now,’ said Cecilia, ‘I believe you are the 
strongest of us, Paul. You shall lift his head 
again. Bring the skirt together over his chest, 
and twist it so that you can hold firm by both 
hands. We will lift up each side of the skirts at 
the same time, so that the leg will not be touched. 
' We shall go a few steps only at a time.’ Paul and 
Pen lifted steadily, just as Cecilia directed. 

‘Now, put him down as gently as possible,’ she 
said, after a yard or two. ‘Tell me, Julian, are 
we hurting you very much ?’ 

‘My leg is in great pain,’ he said. ‘I know you 
cannot move me any better; pray, go on. And 
they lifted again carefully and gently, and so by 
degrees passed the small space that intervened be- 
tween the tree and the landing-place. Here they 
rested again and readjusted the skirts, so as to hold 
him very firmly in getting across the boat’s side. 

‘I am not sure which had better go first. I 
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think, Pen, you had better join Paul in lifting his 
head over the boat side, and I shall be able to 
manage his feet by myself. You must step back- 
wards. Pray, be slow and careful.” The two 
foremost got over successfully, but Cecilia had to 
step into the water before she could venture to lift 
the legs in. Poor Julian, in spite of all their care, 
got a jerk or two, and could not avoid an exclama- 
tion of anguish as they laid him down, quite ex- 
hausted with their efforts, in the bottom of the boat. 

‘I must have something else to raise his head a 
little,’ cried Cecilia. ‘Your jacket, Paul; quick!’ 
This was folded, and placed under his head. 

‘Will you run back for the bottle of wine that I 
left on the ground, Pen, and then, Paul, row as 
fast as you can; don’t spare yourself. Pen soon 
returned, and squeezing herself in beside Paul, 
they managed to row together—their anxiety to 
reach home making them regardless of all incon- 


veniences. The time that it took to cross the lake’ 


seemed interminable to Cecilia; and doubtless it 
was more so to Julian, but he forbore to make any 
complaint. Cecilia put the least drop of wine in 


‘his mouth from time to time, sprinkled his face 


with water, and comforted him as well as she could. 
At last they reached the boat-house. 
‘Now, poor Julian, you will have a long wait, I 


fear. Run up, Paul. First go in and find Soames . 


and John. Tell them to bring down the little 
settee or sofa without a back, that is beneath the 
N 
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drawing-room window, and a pillow or two. Send 
them off immediately, and then go to the stable 


and send Jones to Denton for Dr Benham. Let 


him saddle the first horse that he can get, and go 
without a moments delay. He must tell Dr 
Benham that there has been a bad accident, and 
run back yourself with them, Paul.’ The boy was 
half-way across the park in a few moments. 

‘Can we do nothing about moving him out of 
the boat?’ asked Pen, who could not patiently 
bear the waiting and expecting. 

‘Indeed we cannot,’ replied Cecilia. ‘ We 


should only hurt him, and he lies here just as well 


as on the grass. There is nothing for it, Pen, but 
to be patient. See how patient he is. I regret, 
though, that I did not send a message for Kate to 
be fetched home. Very likely she will not come 
till late, and I shall have to see Dr Benham by 
myself.’ 

‘Never mind, Ciss,’ said Julian. ‘You have 
got me here famously.’ 

‘There, don’t talk,’ she replied. ‘Here is some 
one coming already. Can you see who it is, Pen ?’ 

‘Yes; I think it is the servants with the sofa, 
and Mrs Bakewell also carrying something. I don’t 
see Paul. Oh, I wish they would make haste !’ 

‘So do I,’ said Julian. ‘This boat, or whatever 
I am lying on, is beginning to feel most dreadfully 
hard, and my leg does hurt so; I feel as if I could 
not bear it much longer.’ 
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‘In a few minutes they will be here,’ said 
Cecilia. ‘Have courage a little longer. Now I 
see Paul running down.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs Bakewell, I am so glad you came too! 
Put one pillow for his head, and one at the other 
end for the hurt leg.’ 

‘What have you been about, children?’ said the 
old woman, panting. ‘Is he very badly hurt? 
What will my master say? And Miss Kate out too !’ 

‘Never mind talking about it now, dear Mrs 
Bakewell,’ said Cecilia gently. ‘Let us get him 
home and into bed. You had better lift him up 
by the skirts he is lying on,—you and John at 
each side of his head, and Pen and I at his feet.’ 

‘I think, Miss,’ said the old butler, ‘ that we can 
take him steadier and better without you. Itisa 
long step for you from the boat to the landing, 
with a weight to lift.’ 

‘Well, you are perhaps right. Stir his leg as 
little as possible.’ 

The two men lifted Julian with much less 
shaking than his sisters and brother had done, and 
he was placed on the sofa, and gently carried up 
to the house; the girls and the housekeeper fol- 
lowing closely. 

‘Well, I declare,’ said the old woman, ‘ you were 
driven to take off your frocks to lift himin! I never 
saw such contrivances; you will catch cold, to a 
certainty ; and Master Paul without any jacket |’ 

‘Tt is in the boat, and so are our petticoats,’ said 
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Pen; ‘but we cannot go back now for them: never 
mind the boat till to-morrow; did you fasten it, 
Paul?’ 

‘John did,’ replied Paul; ‘ it is all right.’ 

‘Now, consider a little, Mrs Bakewell,’ said 
Cecilia, ‘what we had better do when we reach 
the house. I suppose the doctor cannot be here for 
a good hour; and during that time can we do 
nothing to relieve the pain of the broken leg?’ - 

‘I never have seen such a thing in my life,’ said 
Mrs Bakewell. ‘I could not venture to advise any- 
thing.’ Cecilia saw that she could only rely on her 
own judgment; so, as soon as they reached the hall 
door, she desired the two servants to carry him up- 
stairs, holding the sofa perfectly horizontal ; and she 
sent Pen up to turn off the upper clothing of his bed, 
that they might at once lay him on it. This was | 
done by lifting him off the sofa by the help of the 
frock skirts, which still were beneath him; and then 
Cecilia proceeded to cut off the leg of his trousers 
just above the knee; and then finding that pulling 
off his boot and sock was impossible without giving 
him much pain, she determined to cut them off also, 
which she did by gently inserting the scissors and 
cutting down the boot at each side. Mrs Bakewell 
witnessed these proceedings with some vexation. 

‘T am certain, Miss Cecilia,’ she said, ‘ that there 
was no necessity for spoiling those good clothes. 
Master Julian could have laid as he was until the 
doctor came.’ 
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‘His leg will feel much easier from having no 
confinement of any sort,’ said Cecilia; ‘and I am 
sure mama will not value a pair of trousers and 
boots in comparison.’ 

‘You have done quite right, Ciss,’ said Julian ; 
‘no one could have managed better. I feel very 
giddy and faintish ; give me a little wine.’ 

‘IT am almost afraid of doing wrong,’ replied 
Cecilia. ‘I have already given you a good deal. 
Try to do without till the doctor comes, and smell 
this hartshorn instead. I will wet your forehead 
with eau-de-cologne, and blow upon it. With 
various little wiles to pass away the time, Ciss 
listened anxiously forthe sound of the horse’s feet ; 
and Pen went in and out, looked from the window, 
and fidgeted so much, that Cecilia could not help 
begging her to go down and stand at the hall door 
till the doctor arrived. At last the welcome sound 
of a horse trotting was heard, and the long wished- 
for Dr Benham made his appearance, preceded by 
Pen. : 

‘So you have taken advantage of your liberty, in 
Mr Latimer’s absence, to climb about and break 
your leg, he said; and glancing round to see 
who was in the room, he sent Pen to fetch the 
butler. 

‘He will be more useful to me,’ he continued, 
addressing Cecilia, ‘than you or Mrs Bakewell, 
who I know is a very nervous personage.’ His ex- 
amination was soon made, and he told Julian that 
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it was a simple fracture, and would quickly and 
easily be set; but that he should want some one to 
hold him firmly. And he sent the housekeeper out 
of the room. 

‘May I not stay ?’ said Cecilia; ‘1 think I might 
be useful to Julian, and I shall not disturb you it 
the least.’ 

‘Is not your cousin, Miss Percy, with you?’ asked 
Dr Benham. 

‘She is with us,’ replied Cecilia; ‘but, most un- 
fortunately, to-day she has been away. However, I 
expect she will soon return now.’ 

‘You need not fear Cecilia,’ said Julian; ‘she 
managed to get me up here, from the island in the 
lake, famously ; and I should like her to stay.’ So 
Cecilia sat by his head, and held his hand whilst 
the leg was set. She felt much frightened, and did 
not once take her eyes from Julian’s face to look 
at what Dr Benham and Soames were doing. 
Julian bore it very well, and Cecilia was surprised 
when Dr Benham said— 

‘There, that is done; I shall not give you any 
more pain now. You have only to keep as quiet 
as possible, and in a week or two you will be as 
able to climb trees as ever you were. Then he 
helped to take off Julian’s jacket and clothes with- 
out shaking him ; and having put on his night-dress 
and covered him lightly, he was shaking his hand 
and saying adieu, when Kate entered looking white 
and terrified. 
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‘My dear Julian,’ she said, ‘ what is all this ?— 
the only day I have left you at all.’ 

‘You need not be in the least alarmed, Miss 
Percy,’ said Dr Benham; ‘he has escaped very well 
with a little shake, which he will soon get over, and 
a broken leg, which is already set; and if he will 
obey orders and remain very quiet, he will soon be 
himself again. Luckily he was brought home with- 
out shaking or injuring the broken bone. I scarcely 
know how these children managed it, for I under- 
stand there was no one with them. We will now 
leave him perfectly quiet, if you please.’ Mrs Bake- 
well was stationed by his side, with orders not to let 
him talk ; and Kate and Cecilia went down with 
Dr Benham. He was ina hurry; and taking leave 
of them with a promise to come early the next day, 
he rode away, and the girls entered the drawing- 
room. | 

‘Oh, Kate !’ exclaimed Cecilia, ‘1 have been so 
dreadfully frightened.’ And the necessity for self- 
control being at an end, poor Cecilia threw herself 
on the sofa, and burst into tears. 

‘I am sure you have, dear Ciss,’ said Kate. 
‘Tell me all about it. He fell out of a tree?’ 

‘Mrs Bakewell won’t let me go into Julian’s 
room,’ cried Pen, entering, ‘so I shall come to you. 
How unlucky it was, cousin Kate, that you were 
away to-day! But I don’t know whether you could 
have prevented the accident. Both the boys have 
been up in trees hundreds of times before, and I too, 
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with no accident. You would not have forbid his 
climbing the tree, would you, cousin Kate ?’ 

‘It was the ladder,’ said Cecilia, ‘that caused his 
fall. I dare say Kate would have forbidden that.’ 

‘ How did the ladder cause him to fall out of the 
tree?’ asked Kate. ‘I do not understand.’ 

‘Why,’ exclaimed Pen, ‘he took the ladder up 
into the tree to stand upon. We were not watching 
him particularly, so I don’t know how he managed 
it. Where is Paul?’ And she ran to the door and 
called for him. Paul was loitering about the hall, 
and came in. 

‘Pray explain this to me, Paul, said Kate. 
‘What was Julian doing, that he had this bad fall ? 
He is so accustomed to climbing, that I am surprised.’ 

‘He laid the ladder across two boughs, and stood 
upon it. One end of the ladder slipped off, so 
down they went together.’ 

‘Well, it is of no use now to blame his careless- 
ness. We must do our best to get him well. But 
I want to know how you managed to bring him 
home.’ 

‘You will never guess,’ said Pen, laughing, ‘ how 
we lifted him (that was Cecilia’s plan) in our frocks ; 
and our other petticoats were laid in the boat, on 
the top of some grass, and we came home in our 
white petticoats.’ 

‘He could scarcely bear to be touched,’ said 
Cecilia, ‘ and I was so afraid of doing mischief ; yet 
I knew that he ought to be brought home at once 
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And really he was very good; he let me do just 
what I liked, and never said one cross word. I was 
quite surprised, for I felt in such despair at first, 
because you were not there, and I thought he would 
object to everything I might propose.’ 

‘Do you know the reason he did not, Cecilia?’ 
said Pen. ‘I think it was because you ordered us 
to do this and that, and seemed to have made up 


your mind quite, and did not say, May we do so, | 


Julian? I think that made him trust himself to 
you so willingly. ° Oh, you would have been aston- 
ished, Kate. I was so frightened, I did not know 
what to say or do at all; and Cecilia was quite com- 
posed, and said at once what was to be done, and 
sent me and Paul to prepare the boat, and kept 
Julian quiet. You could not have done better 
yourself, cousin Kate.’ 

‘There was such great necessity for some one 
to take the lead,’ said Cecilia, apologetically. ‘If 
I had not, what would have become of poor 
Julian ?’ | 

‘My dear Ciss,’ replied Kate, laughing, ‘do not 
make excuses for having done well. I am heartily 
glad I was not there, for then you would have left 
all to me; and now you have tried your own powers, 
and not only see that you are equal to such an 
emergency, but that when you do behave like a 
sensible girl, Julian shows no disposition to worry 
you, or to decry your capacity. For your sake, I 
am ‘not sorry this has happened. And you, Pen, 
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you quite lost yourself—you who are generally so 
ready and so fearless,’ 

‘I confess that I did, cousin Kate. I had not 
the slightest idea what to do when I saw Julian 
lying there, and was too glad to obey Cecilia me- 
chanically ; so was Paul.’ 

‘Now I will go and stay with Julian a little 
while,’ said Kate ; but as she was leaving the room, 
a message came from Mrs Bakewell, saying that 
Julian was so soundly asleep, that she thought he 
ought to be left undisturbed by any one. So Kate 
went to dinner with the others, and afterwards she 
stayed for an hour with Julian, and arranged that 
the housekeeper should sleep in his room, sending 
Paul to sleep in another. Then Cecilia was to 
come and take charge first thing in the morning. 
Kate and Pen came very early to his room, to learn 
how he was going on; and finding that he had slept 
pretty well, and did not suffer much pain, they went 
down to their music, leaving Cecilia with him. 

‘Let us make some arrangement,’ said Kate, 
when they were at breakfast, ‘so that Julian shall 
always have some one with him, and yet that we do 
not lose all our regular work and lessons. Would 
it not do for Pen to stay up-stairs one hour after 
breakfast, when you, Cecilia, can read with me? 
Then you shall have charge of him for the rest of 
the morning, and in the afternoon I will take my 
turn. 

‘And the poor island, said Pen, ‘is to be quite 
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abandoned, I suppose, with its flag fluttering about 
in solitary grandeur.’ 

‘Oh Pen!’ cried Paul, ‘that reminds me that 
your petticoats and my jacket are left in the boat, 
and it was not put into the boat-house last night. 
Did it rain ? 

‘ No, luckily it was a fine night,’ replied Kate. 
‘You shall be deputed to go and bring up the 
things, Paul. As for putting the boat in the 
boat-house, it is scarcely worth while, as we might 


take a little row some time to-day. Now, Pen, run. 


up to Julian ;’ and she went herself with Cecilia to 
the schoolroom. They were, however, interrupted 
in about half an hour by the arrival of Dr Ben- 
ham, and Kate went up with him. The report was 
satisfactory, all progressing quite rightly ; so Cecilia 
took up with her a parcel of books, some drawings, 
and other things, that she thought might amuse 
Julian, and the two hours before luncheon passed 
pleasantly enough. Afterwards Kate came, and 
sat down by him with her work. 

‘Cecilia has been reading to you this morning,’ 
she said; ‘so we will talk a little now, if you feel 
inclined.’ | 

‘Yes,’ said Julian; ‘I wanted to tell you how 
well Cecilia managed yesterday, and how thought- 
ful and nice she was. I was quite astonished, for 
I had no idea that she ever had her wits at com- 
mand ; and she has been reading to me this morn- 
ing a nice account of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
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and she had pictures of all the things described 
in some numbers of illustrations of the Museum 
at Portici, and she amused me very much. I 
begin to think you were right about Cecilia, and 
that I have driven away from me a good com- 
panion.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear you say so,’ replied 
Kate; ‘you will have a good opportunity of ex- 
periencing her kindness and attention during the 
time that you will be shut up here, for I fear you 
will not be out again for perhaps a fortnight.’ 

‘That is a terribly long time,’ said Julian, sigh- 
ing; ‘but I must get through it as well as I can. 
I think I can manage to write, and I will write to 
mama to-night, and tell her all about this stupid 
accident, and how they brought me home in their 
frocks, and how well I am watched and taken care 
of among you all.’ 

‘You can write a little,’ said Kate; ‘but you 
are not to use any exertion, and I must not let you 
-retard your recovery. I will write to my aunt; 
and if you send a small note in my letter, just to 
show her that you are not too bad to write, it 
will be better than your writing much.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Julian resignedly ; ‘I suppose 
I must just do what I am told.’ 

‘You cannot help yourself, poor boy,’ replied 
Kate, laughing ; ‘so it is very well to make a great 
merit of it. Julian had, since his bathing les- 
sons began, taken much interest in the garden; so 
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Pen, having discovered this, made a point of carry- 
ing into his room out of the greenhouse any plant 
that had newly flowered; and taking it back the 
following morning, she brought another, besides a 
good bouquet each day from the open flower- 
garden. So he had by his bedside a little table, 
with a flower-pot containing some beautiful exotic, 
and a glass with a bunch of fresh sweet flowers. 
This table was Pen’s especial care ; and as she would 
not let any one meddle with it, Cecilia was obliged 
to supply another table with her books and pic- 
tures. They went through the Pompeii book and 
the illustrations ; then Cecilia brought one or two 
of the Arctic voyages in search of Sir J. Franklin, 
and she contrived to find pictures of all the animal 
and vegetable productions mentioned in them, views 
of the desolate coast, of the ships covered in for 
winter, and so or. Kate herself Jeft him as much 
as possible to the care of the two girls, thinking it 
an excellent opportunity for him to observe that - 
they were affectionate and solicitous to lighten the 
dulness of a tedious confinement; and not only 
this, but that Cecilia was really well informed, 
had made great use of her mother’s nice collec- 
tion of books, and was never at a loss for some 
amusing and interesting work. She and Julian 
were busy one morning with Livingstone’s book on 
Central Africa. Cecilia was reading it, and Julian 
had a map before him, and a variety of prints, 
old and modern, on the bed, all referring to Africa 
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in some way, when Dr Benham came in for his 
daily inspection. 

‘I am sorry to disturb you, young people,’ he 
said; ‘but I must turn off all these papers and 
amusing things; and I must move Pen’s flowers 
out of the way. You are in great good luck, my 
boy,’ he continued, ‘to have these sisters paying 
such attention to you. I attended a poor fellow 
with a broken leg not long since, who had not a 
single soul to speak to him from morning to night, 
only the scanty attendance of an indifferent nurse. 
What would he have given for a sister ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Julian, ‘I am beginning to think that 
sisters are very nice things; much better than 
brothers.’ 

‘ All good in their way,’ replied the doctor. ‘I 
suppose Paul is not so handy in a sick-room.’ 

‘He scarcely ever comes into it,’ said Julian, 
‘while Pen brings me all sorts of things. For in- 
stance, there is a most lovely geranium, which I have 
never seen before; that is a new sort of beetle-trap, 
which she and Harrison have contrived between 
them ; and look in that small basket.’ Dr Benham 
peeped in. : | 

‘Oh, it is a nasty worm; I am not fond of such 
things,’ he said. 

‘Pen would not let you call it a nasty worm,’ 
said Julian, laughing; ‘she calls it a beautiful 
slow-worm. She found it this morning near the 
lake. Then Cecilia amuses me half the day, and 
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Surprises me by knowing so much about all kinds 
of things.’ 

‘She has proved herself a first-rate nurse,’ said 
Dr Benham ; ‘and I have the pleasure of telling 
her that I think you may sit up in bed now for a 
short time every day; only you must be lifted up 
very gently, of course not stirring your leg.” _ 
~ $Oh, I am so glad!’ said Cecilia; ‘he may then 
do a little drawing. I can manage a small table 
across the bed.’ 

‘It will be a little rest, after lying down so long,’ 
said Dr Benham ; ‘and in a few more days I hope 
to have him up.’ So that afternoon Kate and 
Cecilia managed to put a table quite across the bed, 
so that it was directly in front of him ; and having 
brought up his drawings, his copy, and materials, he 
worked at the picture for half an hour very happily. 

¢ After all,’ he said, ‘I have managed the willow 
better than I expected. I must make Pen acknow- 
ledge that it is not so very far behind the copy. 
Do you think it is, Ciss ?’ 

‘I must tell you the reason that Pen was so 
much amused at your taking this for a copy,’ said 
Cecilia, colouring. ‘I dared not tell you then, but 
I can now, because you are so much kinder to me. 
It is not mama’s drawing; it is one of mine; and 
Pen thought you would not have condescended to 
copy it, had you known.’ 

‘Is it really your own doing, Ciss,’ said Julian, 
‘without a bit of help from any one ?’ 
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‘Yes ; I copied it from one that mama purchased, 
with several others, from a shop in London, and 
she said it was nicely done enough to be left in her 
portfolio with her own; and indeed, Julian, I should 
have told you when you took it out, but I was 
afraid.’ 

€Then you need not be afraid any more,’ said 
Julian bluntly. ‘Your drawings are so’ much 
better than mine, that I may very well copy them ; 
and, in fact, you know more than I do about most 
things’ Cecilia, perceiving that this was really 
what Julian thought, soon took courage to talk 
more to him, and to be with him as cheerful and 

pleasant as she was with Kate. 
- Tam going down now,’ she said one evening, 
‘to sing to Paul. Do you know, we have made an 
agreement that next holidays I am to teach him 
music? He really has a very good ear, and he 
ought to learn.’ 

‘T like to hear you sing too,’ said Julian; ‘but of 
course you cannot bring the piano up here.’ 

‘But I can bring my guitar,’ replied Cecilia, ‘only 
you used to dislike it, and call it a silly strumming 
thing ; so perhaps you would rather not hear it,’ 

‘T was a stupid fellow,’ said Julian; ‘I only said 
so because I could not play it myself. I should 
like to hear it very much.’ So Cecilia brought the 
guitar, and sang several little Spanish and Italian 
airs. 

‘It is very nice,’ said Julian. ‘I think I should 
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like to learn music too. Will you teach me next 
holidays, as well as Paul?’ 

‘Indeed I will, with pleasure, if you think I am 
capable. What do you think, Kate?’ said she, as 
her cousin entered, ‘ Julian asks if I will teach him 
music next holidays. Are you not surprised?’ 

‘I am pleased,’ said Kate, ‘but not surprised ; 

because I was sure that Julian would have the sense 
to throw away his foolish contempt of his sisters. 
Now acknowledge, Julian, that you have found a 
very equal companion in Cecilia, and that you are 
happier since you have been friendly and sociable 
with her. I have left you much to her care, in 
order that you might discover this.’ 

‘I do not say that she is equal to me, cousin 
Kate,’ replied Julian; ‘for she is much better. 
She is cleverer, and better taught, and not so con- 
ceited ; and I have not deserved all the care she 
has taken of me. As for Pen, Paul is not to be 
compared to her. I will never despise my sisters 
again, cousin Kate; and I thank you heartily for 
showing me my folly.’ 

‘I think I may go home,’ said Kate, laughing. 
‘You will not want me any more to keep the peace.’ 

‘Not to keep the peace,’ said Cecilia, ‘but to 
help us to enjoy it. Papa comes next week, and 
then the holidays will soon end. Do you think 
Julian will be fit to return to school yet ?’ 

‘Scarcely,’ replied Kate. ‘I dare say he must 
take another week at home. Paul will have to go 
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alone, and I really think Pen will miss and regret 
him. They have become great friends since you 
have been shut up here, Julian’ 

‘I dare say,’ said Julian, ‘that he would always 
have been pleasanter without my bad example. 
However, I won’t let you dread the holidays again, 
poor Ciss. I mean, cousin Kate, to make them 
the happiest part of the year both to Pen and 
Cecilia, as they will be to me and to Paul. 
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WargEn. Post 8vo, price 6s., extra cloth. 


‘¢'The author treads on fresh ground, arid introduces us to a people of 
bi home scenes we are glad to read such truthful natural descriptions,” . 

‘“¢The story is excellently told, as might be expected from the peculiar 
powers of the narrator,” —Saturday Keview, 


__ MRS, HENRY WOOD'S NEW TALE FOR Boys. 
WILLIAM ALLATR; 

Or, Running Away to Sea. By the Atthor of ‘ Hast 

Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. Frontispiece by F’. GILBERT. 

Feap. 8vo; price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. gilt edges, 


“There is a fascination about Mrs, Wood’s writings, front which neither 
old nor young can escape,”—Bell’se Messenger. 9 
A 
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THE HAPPY HOME; 


Or, The Children at the Red House.. By Lapy Lusuine- 
TON. Illustrated by G. J. PunwELy. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


“A happy mixture of fact and fiction. Altogether itis one of the best 
books of the kind we have met with.”"—Guardian, . 


ee MRS. DAVENPORT. 
OUR BIRTHDAYS; | 
And How to Improve Them. By Mrs, E. Davenport, | 


Author of ‘Fickle Flora,” &c. Frontispiece by D. H. 
Friston. Fceap. Svo, price 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. gilt edges. 


‘“‘Most admirably suited as a gift to young girls,”—-British Mother's 
Mugazine. 


REV. H. P. DUNSTER. 


— HISTORICAL TALES OF LANCASTRIAN TIMES. 


By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A. . With Ilustrations by 
JOHN FRANKLIN. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt 


edges, 
“A volume skilfully treated.”—Seturdey Review, 


“* Conveys a good.deal of information about the manners and customs of 
England and France in the 15th century.’’— Gentleman’s Magazine. 


TINY STORIES FOR TINY READERS IN TINY WORDS, 


By the Author of “Tuppy,” &c. With Twelve Illustra- 
tions by WxrR. Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. | 


LITTLE BY LITTLE: 


A. Series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Reading Music. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Conversations on Harmony.” Oblong 
8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, | 


‘One of the best prodoctions of the kind which have yet appeared.”— 


| Charles Steggall, Mus, D. Cantab. _ 


{ 


were dared and done of yore, when led by a 
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MEMORABLE BATTLES IN ENGLISH HISTORY; 


Where Fought, Why Fought, and their Results, with the 
Miirary Lives OF THE COMMANDERS. By W. H. Daven: 
PoRT ADAMS, Author of ‘* Neptune’s Heroes.” Frontispiece 
by Ropert DupiEr. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., extra cloth. 


**Of the care and honesty of the author’s labours, the book gives 
ebundant proof,”—Atheneum, 7 


OUR SOLDIERS ; 


Or, Anecdotes of the Gallant Deeds of the British Army 
_ during the reign of Her Majesty Quzgn Vioror1a. By 


W. H. G. Kinasron. With Frontispiece from a painting 


in the Victoria Cross Gallery. Feap. 8vo, price 88. cloth : 
38. 6d. gilt edges, | | 


OUR SAILORS; 


Or, Anecdotes of the Gallant Deeds of the British Navy 
during the reign of Her Majesty QUEEN Victoria, With 
Frontispiece. Fecap. 8vo, price 3s. cloth; 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


*,” These volumes abundantly prove that both our officers and men in 


the Army and Navy have been found as a, as ever to dare and to do as 
elson or a Wellington; 


THE LOVES OF TOM TUCKER AND LITTLE BO-PBEP. 


Written and Illustrated by Taomas Hoop. Quarto, price 
2s, 6d., coloured plates, 


‘Full of fan and good humour, The illustrations are excellent,’"~—Critic, 


SCENES AND STORIES OF THE RHINE. 


By M. Bretuam Epwarps, Author of ¢ Holidays among 


the Mountains,” &. With Illustrations by F. W. Kryz, 


Super-royal 16mo, price 9s. 6d, cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges, 


“Full of amusing incident, good stories, and sprightly pictures,”—Diai, 
As 
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NURSERY FUN: 


Or the Little Folks’ Picture Book. he Illustrations by C. 
H, Bgenxerr. Quarto, price 2s, 6d,, colqured plates. 


¢¢ Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery.''~-Critio. 


PLAY-ROOM STORIES; | 
Or, How to Make Peace. By Grorciana M. Cratk. 
With Illustrations by C. Gruun. Super-reyal 16mo, price 
8s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


“Phis hook will come with ‘peace’ on itg wings info many @ play- 
yoom.”—Art of ournal, | 


FICKLE FLORA, | | 
And her Sea-side Friends. By Exma Davenport. Iilus- 
trated by ABSOLON. Super-royal 16mo., price 8s. 6d. cloth ; 
4s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


LIVE TOYS; 
Or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. By 
Ena DAvENroRT. [Illustrations by H. Werr. Super-royal 
16mo, price 2a. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. | 


_ One of the best kind of books for youthful readers; its dumb heroes 
have all the interest of characters in fiction.” — Guardian, 


THE FAITHFUL HOUND: 
A Story in Verge founded on fact, By Lapy Tomas, with 
Tlustrations by H. Weir. Imperial 16mo, price 2s. 6d., 
cloth; 3s, 6d., coloured, gilt edges, 


DEDICATED TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 


THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR, 


And his Knights of the Round Table, Compiled and 
arranged by J.T, K. With Illustrations by G. H, THomas, . 
~- Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth ; 9s, coloured, gilt edges, 


‘** The story of King Arthur will never die while there are En lishmen t 
study and English boys to devour its tales of aa veatibe.’—aeeirae sg 
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CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S DAUGHTER. 


HARRY AT SCHOOL. 


By Emitia Mareyat, Illustrations by Assoton. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 8s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


* Really good, and fitted to delight little boys." Spectator. 


LONG EVENINGS ; 


Or, Stories for My Little Friends, by Eminia Manrryar. 
Illustrated by ABsozton. Second Edition. Super-royal 
-16mo, price 28. 6d. gloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


*¢ This book cannot fail to be a favourite.” —Art Journal, 


THOMAS HOOD’S DAUGHTER. 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S BUDGET 


Of Stories and Verses. By Frances FREELING BRODERIP. 
With Illustrations by her brother, THomas Hoop. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d..cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘Some of the most charming little inventions that ever adorned this de- 
partment of literature.”’—Illustrated Times, 


TINY TADPOLE, 


And other Tales. By Frances Frretinc BRroperip. 
With MTlustrations by her Brother, Toomas Hoop, Super- 
royal 16mo, price 8s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


** A remarkable book, produced by the brother and sister of PY family itt 
which genius and fun are inherited.” —Saturday Review. 


FUNNY FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


By Franozs FRaztine Broperip, Illustrated by her 
Brother. Second Xdition, price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. | 


**The Fables contain the happiest mingling of fan, fancy, humour, and 


’ 


instruction.” —Art Journal, 


MEADOW LEA; 
Or, the Gipsy Children, A Story founded on Fact. By the 
Author of ‘‘The Triumphs of Steam,” ‘‘Our Eastern Em- 
pire,” &c. With Illustrations by Joan GILBERT. Fcap. 
8vo, price 4s. 6d, cloth ; 5s. gilt edges. 
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WORKS FOR BOYS, BY ALFRED ELWES. 
With Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


LUKE ASHLEIGH; : | 
Or, School Life in Holland. Illustrated by G. pu MAURIER. 


‘The author’s best book, by a writer whose popularity with boys is 
great,” ——Atheneum, 


GUY RIVERS; | 
Or, a Boy’s, Struggles in the Great World. Illustrations 
by H, ANELAY, 


‘¢ Mr, Elwes sustains his reputation. Boys will derive both pleasure and 
profit from the reading of ‘Guy Rivers.’ ’—Athenewm. 


RALPH SEABROOKE; . : 
Or, the Adventures of a Young Artist in Piedmont and 
Tuscany. Illustrated by Ropert Doupiey. 


**This book cofitains a considerable amount of interesting and amusing - 
description with regard to the manners and the habits of the Italians,” — 
TWustrated News. | 


FRANK AND. ANDREA; 
Or, Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. Illustrated by 
DUDLEY, 


The descriptions of Sardinian life and scenery are admirable.’ 
Atheneum. 


PAUL BLAKE; 
Or, The Story of a Boy’s PeRizs in the Istanps of CorRsIoA 
and Monte Cristo, Illustrated by ANELAY, 


This spirited and engaging rat will lead our young friends to a very 
intimate acquaintance with the island of Corsica.”-—Art Journal, . 


NEPTUNE’S HEROES; 


Or, The Sea Kings of England ; from Hawkins to Franklin. 

By W. H. D. Apams, Illustrated by Morgan. Fecap. 
8vo, price 5s. cloth ; 5s. 6d, gilt edges. 

‘We trust Old England will ever have writers-as ready and able as Mr. 

nn to interpret to her children the noble lives of her greatest men,’ — 
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DALTON’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations, Foap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. gilt edges. 


LOST IN CEYLON: | ae 
| The Story of a Boy and Girl’s Adventures in the Woods and | 
Wilds of the Lion King of Kandy. Illustrated by Warr. 
** Clever, exciting, and full of true description,’ —Spectator. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT; — 
Or, the Hunters of Ava, and the King of the Golden Foot. 
Illustrated by Harrison WEIR. . 
‘¢ Full of dash, nerve, and spirit, and withal freshness,””—Literary Gazette, 


THE WAR TIGER; 


Or, ADVENTURES AND Wonperrut Fortunes oF THE 
Youne Sea-Curer anp nis Lap CHow. Illustrated by 
_ HS. Maerviurs. 
| A tale of lively adventure, vigorously told, and embodying much curious 
| information.” ~-Illustrated News, | 


| THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

| FAIRY LAND ; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and: 

Verse. By the late THomasand Janz Hoop, their Son and 
Daughter, &c. Illustrated by T. Hoop, Jun. Super-royal 
16mo, price 8s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


“‘These tales are Sharan: Before it goes into the nursery, we recome 
mend that all grown-up people should study ‘ Fairy Land.’ ”’—Blackwood. 


THE HEADLONG CAREER AND WOFUL ENDING OF 
' PRECOCIOUS PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the 
late THomas Hoop. ‘With a Preface by his Daughter; and 
Illustrated by his Son. ‘Fourth Edition. Post 4to, price. 

2s. 6d. coloured ; 3s. 6d. mounted on cloth. 


“The Illustrations areintensely humorous,”~The Critic, 


DISTANT HOMES; — —— 

| Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs, I. E. 

| Ayimsr, With Illustrations by J. Jaoxson. Super-royal 
16mo, price 38. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

¢¢ All who have the good fortune to make acquaintance with this book 

will derive not only amusement, but a vast amount of instruction.”— 

English Churchman. 
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THE NINE LIVES OF A CAT: | 


A Tale of Wonder. Written and Illustrated by C. H. 
Bennetr. Twenty-four Engravings. Imperial 16mo, price 
2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


*‘ Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how to 
spare for the enlivenment of children.”’—Ezaminer, 


LANDELLS’ INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 


THE BOY'S OWN TOY MAKER: 


A Practical Illustrated Guide te the useful employment of 
Leisure Hours, By E. LanprEnts. Sixth Edition. With 
200 Illustrations, Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. - 

‘* A new and valuable form of endless amusement.”——Nonconformist. 


** We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and amused,” 
—Economist, 


THE GIRLS OWN TOY MAKER, 


And Book of Recreation. By E. and A. LANDELLS, Third 
Edition. With 200 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, price 2s, 6d. 
cloth, — | 


‘6A perfect magazine of information.”—Jllustrated News of the World. 


HOME PASTIME; : et 4 
Or, THE Cup's Own Toy Mager. With practical 
instructions. By E. Lanpetis. New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 

complete, with the Cards and Descriptive Letter-press, 


*,* By this novél and ingenious “ Pastime,” beautiful Models 
can be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to the 
plain and simple Instructions in the Book. 

‘6 As a delightful exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of pass- 
ing . wae? evening, we commend the Child’s own Toy Maker.” —JUus- 
trated News. 


‘¢ Should be in every house blessed with the presence of children.”—The 
Field, 


THE ILLUSTRATED PAPER MODEL MAKER: 


Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive 
Letter-press and Diagrams for the Construction of the 
Models. By E. Lanpewis. Price 2s., in a neat Envelope. 


‘** A most excellent method of educating both eye and hand in the know. 
ledge of form.”—inglish Churchman, 
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BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY; | 
Or, Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of “ Mia 
and Charlie,’”’ &c. ' Illustrated by Assoton. Super-royal 
16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
‘¢ Very true to nature and admirable in feeling.” — Guardian, 


WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION, 


A WOMAN’S SECRET; 


Or, How to Make Home Happy. Twenty-sixth Thousand. 
18mo, with Frontispiece. Price 6d, | 


By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 


WOMAN'S WORK; 
Or, How she can Help the Sick. Fifteenth Thousand. — 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS ; 
Or, the Mother’s Assistant in cases of Burns, Scalds, Cuts, 
&c. Eighth Thousand. 


PAY TO-DAY, TRUST TO-MORROW : 
A Story founded on Facts, illustrative of the Evils of the 
Tally System. Sixth Thousand. — 


NURSERY WORK; : 
Or, Hannah Baker’s First Place, Fourth Thousand. 


STORIES OF HOME LIFE. 


Being the Four First Works as above, bound in One Volume, 
price 2s, 6d. cloth. 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR COTTAGE HOMES; 
With a few Words on Prayer, and Select Scripture Pas- 
sages, cap. 8vo, price 4d. limp cloth. | 
*," These little works are admirably adapted for circulation among the 


working classes. 


HOLIDAYS AMONG THE MOUNTAINS ; 
Or, Scenes and. Stories of Wales. By M. Bernam Epwarps. 
Illustrated by F.J. Sxitz, Super-royal 16mo, price 8s. 6d. 
cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 
‘‘ The most charming book for girls we have met with for a long time,.’— 
Bell’s Messenger, . 
A} 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF STEAM: 


Or, Storms FROM THE Lives or Wart, ARKWRIGHT, 
AND STEPHENSON. With Illustrations by J. GILBERr. 
Dedicated by permission to the late Robert Stephenson. 
Second Edition. Royal 16mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


‘A most delicious volume of examples Y—Art Journal, 


By the same Author, 
MIGHT NOT RIGHT; 


Or, Storrs or THE DISCOVERY AND Conquzsr OF 
AMERICA. Illustrated by J. Grpent. Royal 16mo, price 
8s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, and gilt edges. 
¢¢ With the fortunes of sengeaiaatle rg and Pizarro, for the staple of 
8 


these stories, the writer has succee in producing a very interesting 
volume.”’—Illustrated News. 


OUR EASTERN EMPIRE ; 


Or, Srorres FRoM THE History or BrrtisH Inpra. With 
Four Illustrations. Second Edition, with continuation to 
the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. Royal 16imo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


*¢ These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progress of 
ya Empire in the East. The tales are told with admirable clearness. BF oes 
theneum. 


TUPPY ; 


Or, the Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. | 


-. 4 very intelligent donkey, sada of the Seen ae upon him 
by the artist.”—Art Journal. 


THE FAIRY TALUS OF SCIENCE: 
_ & Book for Youth, a C, Brouce. With 16 bequtiful 
Tilustrations by C. H, bawnert. Feap. 8vo, price 5g, cloth. 
*“ Science, pers ps, was never made more attractive and easy of entrance 
into ae youthfal mind.” —The Builder. 


Altogether the volume is one of the most original, as well as one of the 
sot useful, books of the season,” —-Gentleman’s Magazine, 
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OLD NURSE'S BOOK OF RHYMES, JINGLES, AND 
Dirtizs, Edited and Illustrated by C. H. BEnyett. 
With Ninety Engravings. New Edition. Feap. 4to, 
price 3s, 6d. cloth, plain, or 6s. coloured. 


“The illustrations are all so replete with fun and Lge Seas that we 

scarcely know who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured 
andfather who gives it, or the chubby grandchild who gets it, for a 
hristmas-Box,”’— Notes and Queries. 
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JACK FROST AND BETTY SNOW; 
WITH OTHER TALES FoR WintRY NIGHTS AND RAINY 
Days. Illustrated by H. Wer. 2s. 6d. cloth; 8s, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. | 


**The dedication of these pretty tales proves by whom they are written ; 
ey are indelibly stamped with that natural and graceful method of amusing 
while instructing which only persons of genius possess.”—~Art Journal, 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH SOPHIA; 
Or, Lirtig TaLks on Great Susszors. A Book for Girls. 
By Lronorna G. Brtu. With Frontispiece by J. ABSOLON. 
Fap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. . 
“A very suitable gift for a thoughtful girl.’—Bell’s Messenger, 


SCENES OF ANIMAL LIFE AND CHARACTER: 
From NaTuRE AND RECOLLECTION. In Twenty Plates, ‘By 
J.B. 4to, price 2s, plain; 2s. 6d. coloured, fancy boards, 


*¢ Truer, heartier, more playful, or more enjoyable sketches of animal life 
could scarcely be found anywhere.”—Spectator, — 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY, 


For the Use of Children, presenting at one View Illustrations 
of the various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear 
and definite Ideas of their Meaning. On a large sheet Im- 
perial, price 2s, 6d., printed in tints; 5s, on roller, var- 
nished, 
‘*A teacher, standing before the class with this chart to help him, need 
say little respecting the meaning of geographical terms,”—ational 
Society’s Paper. 


HAND SHADOWS, 
To be thrown upon the Wall. Py Hunry Bursi. First 
and Second Series, each containing Eighteen Novel and 
Original Designs. 4to, price 2s. each, plain; 2s. 6d. 
‘ coloured, 
** Uncommonly clever--some wonderful effects are produced.” The Press. 
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BERRIES AND BLOSSOMS : | 
A Verse Book for Young Children. By T. WeEstwoop. 
With coloured Frontispiece and Title. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 8s. 6d. gilt edges. 


THE GRATEFUL SPARROW, 
A ov Story. Third Edition, with Frontispicce. Price 6d. 
sewed. 


HOW I BECAME A GOVERNESS. 
By the Author of ‘The Grateful Sparrow.” With Frontis- 
piece. Price 1s. sewed. 


DICKY BIRDS. a 
A True Story, by the Author of ‘‘ The Grateful Sparrow.” 
With Frontispiece. Price 6d. . | 


MAUD SUMMERS THE SIGHTLESS: 


A NARRATIVE FOR THE Youna. Illustrated by ABSOLON, 
3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. x 
“* A touching and beautiful story.”—Christian Treasury. 


CLARA HOPE; | | 
Or, THE BLADE AND THE Eak, By Miss Minner. (With 
Frontispiece by Brrxet Foster. Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
cloth ; 4s. 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

‘* A beautiful narrative, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and 


’ evil tempers subdued.”—British Mother's Journal, 


THE ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES OF BIDDY 
DORKING, AND OF THE Fat Frog. Edited by Mrs. 8S. C,. 
Hatt. Tlustrated by H. Were. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

‘* Most amusingly ond wittily told.”— Morning Herald, 


HISTORICAL ACTING CHARADES; 
Or, AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTER EvENInGs. By the Author 
of “Oat and Dog,” &c. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, price 
3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. gilt edges. : ; 

“‘A rare book for Christmas parties, andof practical value.” —Zllustrated News, 
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THE STORY OF JACK AND THE GIANTS. 
With Thirty-five Illustrations by Rroharp Doris. SBeauti- 
fully printed. New and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 4to, price 
2s. 6d. cloth; 8s. 6d. coloured, cloth, gilt edges. | 


*¢ In Doyle’s drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure the 
book a place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imagi- 
nations of children,” —Zilustrated Times. 


THE EARLY DAWN; 
Or, StoRIES TO THINK ABOUT. By a Countny CLERGYMAN. 
Illustrated by H. Were, &c. Small 4to, price 2s. 6d. 
cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


** The matter is both wholesome and instructive, and must fascinate as 
well as benefit the young. ——Literarium. 


ANGELO ; 
Or, tHE Pinn FoREST AMONG THE ALPS. By GERALDINE 
E. Jewspury, Author of ‘‘The Adopted Child,” &c. With 
Illustrations by JonN Agssoton. Second Edition, price 
2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


**As pretty a child’s story as one might look for on a winter’s day.’— 
Examiner, 


GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR; 
AND It8 TatEs oF Farry Tres, By Frances Browne. 
With Imlustrations by Kunny Meapows. Small 4to. 
3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


** One of the happiest blendings of marvel and moral we have ever seen.” 
~Titerary Gazette, 


THE HISTORY OF A QUARTERN LOAF. , 
Rhymes and Pictures. By Wuiu1am Newman. 12 Iilus- 
trations, Price 6d. plain, 1s. coloured; or mounted on 
linen and bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. | 


_ Uniform in size and price; 
THE HISTORY OF A SCUTTLE OF COALS. 
THE HISTORY OF A CUP OF TEA. i 
THE HISTORY OF A LUMP OF SUGAR, 
THE HISTORY OF A BALE OF COTTON. 
THE HISTORY OF A GOLDEN SOVEREIGN. 


.*,* The Loaf, Tea, and Sugar bound in one volume, cloth, 28. plain, 
88. 6d, coloured ; also Sugar, Cotton, and Gold, in one ara same price. 
A 
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FAGGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE; 


Or, TaLEs OF Faor anD Fanoy. By Pzrer Panter. Twelve 
Tinted Tlustrations. New Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured. 

** A new work by Peter Parley is a greeting for all boys and girls,. 
wherever the English language is spoken or read. He has a happy method 
ot conveying a mini while seeming to address himself to the imagina- 

ion.”—The Oritic, 


THE DISCONTENTED CHILDREN: | 
AND HOW THEY WERE CuRED. By Mary and Eni. Kimsy. 
Illustrated by H. K, Browne (Phiz). Second Edition, 
price 2s, 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. : 


** We know no better method of banishing ‘discontent’ from school-room 
ay puceety, wen by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates,”’ 
_ ournal. 


THE TALKING BIRD ; 


Or, Taz Lrrruz Grek wHO KNEW WHAT WAS GOING TO 
Happen. By M. and E. Kresy. With Illustrations by 
H. K. Browne. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 8s. 6d. coloured. 


' “The story is ingeniously told, and the moral clearly shown.” 


Atheneum, — 
JULIA MAITLAND ; 


Or, PRIDE GOES BEFORE A Fatt. By M. and E. Kigsy. 
Illustrated by JoHN ABsoLON, Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 8s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the 
same theme.”—TZhe Presse, 


TALES OF MAGIC AND MEANING. 
Written and Illustrated by Autrrep Crowquitt. Price 
8s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. | 


** Cleverly written and abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcating so 
pure a moral, that we must pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow who 
catches these ‘ Tales of Magic’ from a Christmas-treoe,”—Atheneum, 


EEE 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE THAT 
JACK BUILT. Splendidly Dlustrated and magnificently 
paige by Taz Son of a Genius. Price 2s., in fancy 


ae Magnificent in i . : ng | ae 
A | suggestion, and most comical in expression. 


- 
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LETTERS FROM SARAWAK, | 
Addressed to a Child. Embracing an Account of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, 
with Incidents of Missionary Life. By Mrs. M‘Dovuaatt. 
Fourth Thousand, with Illustrations. 8s. 6d. cloth. . 


_ Allis new, interesting, and admirably told.”—Church and State Gazette. 


COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 
Uniform in size with “The Struwwelpeter.” 


PICTURE FABLES, 


Written and Illustrated by Atrrup Crowauity, Sixteen 
large coloured Plates, Price 2s. 6d. fancy boards. 


THE CARELESS CHICKEN. 


By the Baron KrakemsiDzs, With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates, by ALFRED CrowQuILL. 4to, 2s, 6d. fancy boards. 


FUNNY LEAVES FOR THE YOUNGER BRANCHES, 
By the Baron KRakensipEs of Burstenoudelafen Castle. 


Illustrated by ALFRED CrowauiLy. Coloured Plates, 2s, 6d. 


LAUGH AND GROW WISE. | 
By the Sznion Ow of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen Large 
Coloured Plates. 4to, price 2s. 6d. fancy boards. 
*,* Mounted on cloth, 1s, each extra. 


PEEP AT THE PIXIES; | UE 
Or, Leaznps oF THE Wust, By Mus. Bray, Author of 
*‘ Life of Stothard,” &c. Illustrations by H. K. BRowNz 
(Phiz). Price 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilf edges. 

** A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. 
Bray, is a treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her sub- 
ject, her ni kipased feeling for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have 
given a freshness to the little volume we did notexpect. The notes at the 
end contain matter of interest for all who feel a desire te know the origin of 
_ such tales and legends,”—4ré Journal, — 


OCEAN AND HER RULERS; | | 
j A Narrative of the Nations who have from the Earliest — 
Ages held dominion over the Sea ; comprising a brief History 
of Navigation, from the remotest Periods to the Present 
Time. By ALFRED ELweEs. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


‘* The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information; and 
we cordially recommend it as a useful auxiliary in the school-room, and 
entertaining companion in the library.””"—Morning Post. ; 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 


THE FAVOURITE PICTURE-BOOK: | 
. & Gallery of Delights, designed fot the Amusement and 
Tnstrudtion of the Young. With several hundred Illustra- 
tions. from Drawings by J. ApsononN, H. K. Brownz 
(Phiz), J. Giupert, T, Lanpsegr, J. Lzxon, J. S, Prout, 

H: Wer, &c. New Edition. Royal 4to, price 3s. 6d. 
bound in a new and elegant cover; 7s. 6d. coloured; 10s. 6d. 

coloured and mounted on cloth. . 


THE DAY OF A BABY-BOY: 
A Story for a Little Child. By E. Berezr, with Mlustra- 
tions by JoHN Assoton. Third Edition. Super-royal 
16mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
‘+ A sweet little book for the nursery.”-—Christian Iémes. 


CAT AND DOG; : 
Or, Memors or Poss AND THH Caprarn, Illustrated by 
Hankison Weir. Sixth Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 
2s. 6d. cloth ; 8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The author of this amusing little tale is evidently a keen observer of 


nature. The illustrations are well executed; and the moral which points 
the tale is conveyed in the most attractive form.’ —Britannia, 


THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS; 
Or, MzmMorgs oF THE Lapy SeRapHina, By the Author 
of ‘*Cat and Dog.” Third Edition. With Four Hlus- 
trations by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Small 4to, 2s, 64. cloth ; 


ty 


3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


* Eviden{ly written by one who has brought great powers to. bear upon 
a small matter.” —Morning Herald, par eno P 


CLARISSA DONNELLY ; | 
_ Or, To Hisrory oF an Apoprep Catnp. By GuraLpine 
EK, JEwssurY. With an Illustration by JoHN ABSOLON. 
Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d, cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 

_ With wonderful power, only to be matched by as admirable a sim. 
plicity, Miss Jewsbury has narrated the history of a child, For nobility of 
purpose, for cata nervous writing, and for artistic construction, it is one 
of the most valuable works of the day.””—~Lady’s Companion, : 


AE 


FAMILTAR NATURAL HISTORY. 
With Forty-two Illustrations by Harrison Wetr, and de- 
_ Beriptive letter-press by Mrs. K. Lan. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
plain ; 5s. coloured, gilt edges. : 
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HARRY HAWKINS'S HBOOK; . 


SHOWING HOW HE LEARNED TO ASPIRATH HIS H’s, Frontis- 
piece by Wem. Second Edition, price 6d. 


** No family or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, should be without this merry manual,”—Art Journal. | 


THE FAMILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED: 


With Uncitze Goopwin’s Account or it. By JEFFERYS 
Tartor, &c. Frontispiece by J. Giipurt. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. cloth. | 


‘A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the taste, 
feelings, and intelligence of young people.” —Educational Times. 


KATE AND ROSALIND; 


Or, Eanty EXxpErrences. By the Author of “ Quicksands 


on Foreign Shores,” &. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. gilt 
edges, 


**A. book of unusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the 
characters are drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with.”— 
Church of England Quarterly. E 

‘‘ The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since 
the best days of Miss Edgeworth.” —Fraser’s Magazine, 


\ an 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD: 


A Tale. By Ontver GoLpsmiTH. Printed by Whittingham. 
With Eight Illustrations by J. ABSOLON. Square feap. 
8vo, price 5s. cloth; 7s. half-bound morocco, Roxburghe 
style ; 10s. 6d. antique morocco. : | 


‘* Mr, Absolon’a graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the 
volume: altogether, it is as prey an edition of the ‘Vicar’ as we have seen. 
Mrs. Primrose herself would consider it ‘ well dressed. ’— Art Journal, 

‘¢ A delightful edition of one of the most delightful of works: the fine old 
type and thick paper make this volume attractive to any lover of books.”— 
Edinburgh Guardian, | . a ae 


GOOD IN EVERYTHING ; 


Or, Tok Earty History or GILBERT HARLAND. By Mrs. 
BaRwe., Author of “ Little Lessons for Little Learners,” 
&c¢. Second Edition. With Illustrations by JoHN GILBERT. 
Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 8s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


‘‘The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand 
set tasks abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms,”’—Beli’s Messenger. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. k. LEE. 


ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF 
ANIMALS, Third and Cheaper Edition. With Six Tllus- 
trations by Wits. Feap. 8vo, 88. 6d. cloth, 4s. gilt edges. 


ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF 
BIRDS, FISHES, AND REPTILES. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, With Six Illustrations by HaBrison Wuik. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s, gilt edges, _ 

‘¢ Amusing, instructive, and ably written.”’—Literary Gazette. — 
‘Mrs, Lee’s authorities—to name only one, Professor Owen-are, for 
the most part, first-tute,”—-Athenaum, 


ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA; | 7 
Or, Toe WANDERINGS OF CaPrain SPENCER IN THE BusH 
AND THE Witps. Second Edition. Tustrated by Provr. 
.. Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth; 5s, 6d. gilt edges. . 
<< This volume should find a place in every school library, and it will, we 
are sure, be a very welcome and useful prize.” —Educational Times. 


THE AFRICAN WANDERERS; : 

Or, THE ADVENTURES OF CARLOS AND ANTONIO ; embracing 
interesting Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the 
Western ‘Tribes. Third Edition. With Hight Engravings. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth; 5s. 6d. giltedges. = - 
*¢In strongly recommending this admirable work to the attention of 
young readers, we feel that we are rendering # real service to the cause of 

African civilization.” —Paériot, | 


TWELVE STORIES OF THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF © 


ANIMALS. With IRllustrations by J. W. ARCHER. 
Third Edition, 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


PLAYING AT SETTLERS ; | 
Or, Taz Faacor House. Second Edition. Illustrated 
by Ginprrt. Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 


TREES, PLANTS, AND FLOWERS; 


Their. Beauties, Uses, and Influences. By Mrs. R. Lux. 
_ With beautiful coloured Illustrations by J. ANDREWS. 8vo, 
price 10s, 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


“The volume is at once useful as a botanical work, and exquisite as the 
ornament of a boudotr table,”’:~ Britannia, 
As fall of interest as of beatty."—Art Journal. 
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W. H. G. KINGSTON’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, price 5s, each, cloth ; 58, 6d, 


| gilt edges. 
TRUE BLUE; oe 
Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old 
School, 


‘¢ There is about all Mr. Kingston’s tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, which makes them most wholesome as well as 
most interesting reading. This valume would form an appropriate addition 
to any ship-board library.” —Zra, 


WILL WEATHERHELM ? a te 
’ Or, Toe YaRy OF AN OLD Sarton about BI8 Barty: Lire 
AND ADVENTURES. [Illustrated by G. H. THomas. 


“‘Overflowing with maritime adventures, and cheracters graphical] 
desorivat Chistes. : ’ | grap y 


FRED MARKHAM IN RUSSIA; 
Or, THe Boy TRAVELLERS IN THE LAND OF THE: CZAR. 
With Illustrations by R. T. LaNDELLs. 


«¢ Most admirably does this book unite a capital narrative with the com. 
munication of valuable information respecting Russia,” —Nonconformist. 


SALT WATER ; 
Or, Num, D’Ancy’s Sea Lire ann ADVENTURES (a Book 
for Boys). With Hight Illustrations by ANELAY. 


* With the exception of Captain Marryat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr, Kingston as 4 writer of books of nautical adven- 
ture,”—Illustvated News, | 


MANCO, THE PERUVIAN CHIEF, 
With Mustrations by Cann Scumoxze. 


‘¢ A capital book; the story being ono of much interest, and presenting a 
good account of the history and institutions, the customs and manners of the 
country.’—Literary Gazette, 


MARK SEAWORTH: | 
A Tale of the Indian Ocean. With Illustrations by J. 
Axssoten. Second Edition. © | 


*¢ No more interesting, nor more safe book, can be put into the hands of 
youth 5 and to boys onpécially ‘Mark Seaworth’ will be 9 treasure of de- 
ight.” —Art Journal, 


PETER THE WHALER: : 4 
His Early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions, 
Second Edition. With Illustrations by E. Duncan. 


‘In short, a book which the old may, but which the young must, read 
when they have once begun it.” —Atheneum. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 


A Series of Works for the Young; each with an Illustration by 


oO; 


a well-known Artist. Price ONE SHILLING, cloth. 
1, THE ESKDALE HERD-BOY. By Lapy Sropparr. 


2. MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. By CuHantes and 
Magny Lams. 


8. HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Tamer. 
4, MEMOIRS OF BOB THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 


5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEAROH OF HIS 
MASTER. 


THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lavy Sroppart. 


NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPU- 
TANT; and “IT WAS ONLY IN FUN.” 


. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A 
MOUSE. 


EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF NATURE. By Mrs. Teno, 


10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of “ Always 
Happy.” 


TT oOo 
e ° 


© 


11, HARRY’S HOLIDAY. By Jurverys Taytor, 
12, SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN, 


The above may be had, Two Volumes bound in one, at Two Shillings 


cloth; or 2s, 6d. gilt edges, as follows :— 
1, LADY STODDART’S SCOTTISH TALES, 
2g. ANIMAL HISTORIES, Tux Dos. 
3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. THE Ropins and Movsz. 


4. TALES FOR BOYS. Haggy’s Hormay and. Never 
WRONG. 


5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mrs. LurcEstzr’s Sonoon 
and Rieut and Wrone. 


6, POETRY AND NATURE. Sasort Porms and Trm- 
MER’S INTRODUCTION, 
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DOMESTIC PETS: 


Their Habits and Management ; with Illustrative Anecdotes. 
By Mrs. Loupon. With Illustrations by Harrison WEIR. 
Second Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Contents :—The Dog, Cat, Squirrel, Rabbit, Guinea- 
Pig, White Mice, the Parrot and other Talking-Birds, 
Singing-Birds, Doves and Pigeons, Gold and Silver Fish. 


TALES OF SCHOOL LIFE, 


By AGNES Lovupon. Illustrations by AxssoLton. Second 
arp Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges. 


TALES FROM CATLAND. 


Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an OLD 
TaBBY. Illustrated by H. Wer. Fourth Edition. Small. 
4to, 2s. 6d. plain ;'3s. 6d. coloured. 


“The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of 
the pleasantest little books of the season.” —Lady’s Newspaper. 


THE WONDERS OF HOME, IN ELEVEN STORIES. | 


By GRANDFATHER GREY, With Ilustrations. Third Edition, 
roy. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth; 8s. 6d. coloured. 


‘Phe idea is excellent, and its execution equally commenfable, The 
subjects are very happily toldin a light yet sensiblemanner.”—-Weekly News, 


EVERY-DAY THINGS ; , 


Or, UsrruL KNOWLEDGE respecting the Paincipan ANIMAL, 
VEGETABLE, and MINERAL SUBSTANCES in CoMMON USE. 
Written for Young Persons, by a Lapy. Second Edition, 
revised. 18mo, ls. 6d. cloth. 


“* A little encyclopedia of useful knowledge; deserving a place in ey 
juvenile library.” -—Zivangelical Magazine. = 2 § 4p ery 


A WORD TO THE WISE; 
Or, Hints ON THE CURRENT IMPROPRIETY OF EXPRESSION 
IN WRITING AND SPEAKING. By Parry Gwynne. Tenth 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6d. sewed, or Is. cloth, gilt edges. 


‘¢ All who wish to mind their p’s and q’s should consult this little volume.” 
— Gentleman’s Magazine. — | 


‘‘May be advantageously consulted by even the well-educated,’ — 
Atheneum, . 
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PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN; ONE SHILLING, COLOURED. 


In super-royal 16mo, beautifully printed, each with Seven Mlus- 
trations by Harrison WEIR, and Descriptions by Mrs. Laur. 
1. BRITISH ANIMALS. First Series, 
2. BRITISH ANIMALS. Second Series. 
3. BRITISH BIRDS. 
4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. First Series. 
5. FOREIGN ANIMALS, Second Series. 
6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 
*.* Or bound in One Vol. under the title of ‘‘Hamiliar Natural 
History,” see page 10. 
. Uniform in size and price with the above. 
THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from 
Drawings by HaRRISON WEIR. 
THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With 
Six Illustrations by Watrs PHILiies, 
THE PEACOCK AT HOME AND THE BUTTERFLY’S 
BALL, With Four Illustrations by Harrison Wer. 


STORIES OF JULIAN AND HIS PLAYFELLOWS. 
Written by his Mamma. . With Four Illustrations by JoHN 
Axssoton. Second Edition. Small 4to, 26. 6d, plain ; 3s. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


PAGES OF CHILD-LIFE. | 
By Carnarine Avcusta Hows, Author of ‘‘ Pictures 
of School-Life.” With Three Illustrations, Feap. 8vo, 
price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


AUNT JANE’S VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. T. D. Crzwpson. Illustrated with twelve beauti- 
ful Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
‘*A charming little volume of excellent moral and religious tendency.”— 
Ewangelical Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
KIT BAM, THE BRITISH SINBAD ; 


Or, Tue YARNS OF AN OLD MARINER, By Many Cow- 
pin Crarkr, Author of ‘The Concordance to Shakspeare,” 
&c. Feap. 8v0, price 3s, 6d. cloth; 48. gilt edges. 


* A more captivating volume for juvenile reorestive reading we never 
remember to have seen.”’—Standard of Freedom, 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS : 


A. Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, 
Parlour Games, and Forfeits. By Peter PuzzLEwE.t, Eaq., 
of Rebus Hall. New Edition, revised, with Frontispiece 
by H. K. Browne (Phiz). 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


RHYMES OF ROYALTY. 


Tue History or ENGLAND in Verse, from the Norman 
Conquest to the reign of QuEEN VictorIA; with an Ap- 
pendix, comprising a Summary of the leading events in 
each reign, Fecap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE LADY’S ALBUM OF FANCY WORK; 


Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Useful Patternsin Knitting, 
Netting, Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in colours. Bound 
in a beautiful cover. New Edit. Post 4to, 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


VISITS TO BEECHWOOD FARM; 
Or, Country PLEASURES AND Hints FOR HAPPINESS, AD- 
DRESSED TO THE YouNG. By CaTHarine M. A. Couper. 
Illustrations by ABSOLON. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. col. 


MARIN DE LA VOYE’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 


LES JEUNES NARRATEURS ; 


- Ou, Petits Contes Moravx. With a Key to the difficult 
Words and Phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition, 18mo, 
2s. cloth. 


“* Written in pure and easy French.”— Morning Post, 


THE PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, ~ | 


For THE Usk or CHILDREN. With Eighty Engravings. 
Royal 16mo ; price Is. 6d. cloth; Is. sewed. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY ; 
A Text Book for Beginners, and a Guide to the Young 
Teacher. By Huco Rei, Author of ‘‘ Elements of Astro- 
nomy,” Third Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, 1s. sewed. 


*One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we 
have met with.”—Educational Times, ‘* As a lesson-book it will charm the 
pupil by its brief, natural style.”—Zpiscopalian, 
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LONDON CRIES AND PUBLIC EDIFICES, 


Tilustrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luxe LimwNer ; 


with descriptive Letterpress. Squate 12mo, 2s, 6d. plain ; 
5s. soleareil Bound in emblematic cover. c 


THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE ; - 
Or, Ponts anp Proxines or InyormaTIoN ABouT CHINA 
AND THE CHINESE. By the late ‘‘OLD HuMPHBEY.” With 
Twenty Engravings. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. gilt edges. 


ee The book is exactly what the author proposed it should be, fall of good 
information, good feeling, and goot temper.” —Allen’s Indian Mail. 


TALES FROM THE COURT OF OBERON 


Containing the favourite Histories of Tom THUMB, GRACIOSA 
AND PEROINET, VALENTINE AND ORSON, and CHILDREN IN 
THE Woop. With Sixteen Illustrations by ALFRED Crow- 
QUILL. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. plain; 3s, 6d. coloured. 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE, | 


AnD OBJEcrs OF INTEREST DESCRIBED, DURING A VISIT TO 


THE Istx oF WicHT. By Mrs. Loupon. Second: Edition, 
enlarged. With Forty-one Illusirations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
‘We could not recommend a more valuable litfle volume. It is full of 
information, conveyed in the most agreeable manner,”—Literary Gazette. 


= Mi - . mented 


THE SILVER SWAN: 


A Fairy Tale, By Mapame px Cuatenain, Illustrated by 
Joun LzEcH. Small 4to, 2s. 6d, plain; 8s. 6d. coloured cloth. 


The moral is in the good, broad, unmistakeable style of the best fairy — 


period,” —Atheneum. 
° 7 Pes 


THE MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH; - 
Or, Lives oF MEN DISTINGUISHED IN THA RECENT His- 
TORY OF OUR CouNTRY FOR THRTR TALENTS, VIRTUES, 
and AcHInvements, By W. ©. Taytor, LL.D., Author 
of “A Manual of Ancient and Modern History,” &e. 
12mo. Second Thousand, 4s. 6d. cloth; 5s. gilt edges. 


** A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young per- 
sons,” —British Quarterly Review. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES. 


FANNY AND HER MAMMA ; 


Or, Easy Lessons rok CHILDREN. In which itis attempted 
to bring Scriptural Principles into Daily Practice. Illus- 

trated by J. Gruprst, Third Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
8s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. . " 


*¢ A little book in beautiful large clear type, to suit the capacity of infant 
readers, which we can with pleasure recommend,’—Christian Lady’s Mag. 


SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAYERS: 
For THE USE oF Younce CHILDREN, Wits Hymns. Fifth 
Edition. Square 16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
“Well acepted to the ne of children,—beginning with the simplest 
‘forms which the youngest child may lisp at its mother’s knee, ‘and proceedin 
with those suited to its gradually advancing age. Special prayers, designec 


for particular circumstances and occasions, are added. We cordially recom- 
mend the book.” —Christian Guardian, <* . mie 


MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES , 
For.sEE Lirtin Bors 4nD GIRLS, adapted to the capacities 
of very young children. Eleventh Edition, with Twelve En- 
gravings. 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


A SEQUEL TO MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES, | 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Twelve Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


SCRIPTURE HISTORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 


With Sixteen Illustrations by JoHN GILBERT. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3s. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


CONTENTS: 


The History of Joseph. or of our Saviour. 
History of Moses. ‘° he Miracles of Christ. 


*,* Sold separately: 6d. euch, plain ; 1s, coloured, 


BIBLE SCENES; | 
Or, Sunpay EMPLOYMENT FOR VERY Youna CHILDREN. 
Consisting of Twelye Coloured [llustrationg on Cards, and 
_ the History written in Simple Language, In a neat Box, 
3s. 6d.; or dissected as a Puzzle, és. 6d, . 

First Series: History of Joseph. | Third Series: History of Moses. 

Second Series: History of our | Fourth Serieg: The Miracles 
Saviour. of Christ. : 


**It is hoped that these ‘Scenes’ may form a useful and interesting eddi- 
.tion to the Sabbath occupations of the Nursery. From their very earliest 
infancy little children will listen with interest and delight to stories brought 

thus palpably before their eyes by means of illustration.’—Preface, 
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RHODA; 


Or, Tae EXcELLENCE oF CHanity. Fourth Edition. With 
Illustrations. 16mo, 2s. cloth. | 


“¢Not only adapted for children, but many parents might derive great 
advantage from studying ita simple truths,”—Church and State Gazette, 


TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY, 


Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to 
the Death of Charlemagne, Twelfth Edition, With 24 
Steel Engravings, 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY, 


Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne 
to the Present Time. Eighth Edition. With 24 Steel 
Engravings. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


MRS. TRIMMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Revised and brought down to the Present Time by Mrs, 
Mitner. With Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper 


costume, and Frontispiece by Harnvny. New Edition in 


One Volume. 6s, cloth. 


‘The editing has been very judiciously done. The work has an eata- 
blished reputation for the clearness of its genealogical and chronological 
pap and for its pervading tone of Christian piety.” —Church and State 

te. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 


On an improved plan. By the Rev. Bournz Hat. Draper, 
With 48 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 


THE WARS OF THE JEWS, 
As related by JOSEPHUS ; adapted to the capacities of Young 
Persons. With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edit. 4s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S PRIMER. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Giupert. Dedicated to Her 
Majesty. New Edition, price 6d.; with title and cover 
printed in gold and colours, 1s, 


HOW TO BE HAPPY; 
Or, Fairy Girts: to which is added, ASELECTION OF 
MORAL ALLEGORIES, from the best English Writers. 
Second Edition. With 8 Engravings, 12mo, 8s, 6d. cloth. 
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THE ABBE GAULTIER’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


J. FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY, 


With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two 
coloured Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical 
Terms. Fifteenth Edition, 16mo, 3s. cloth. 


IT, AN ATLAS,. | 
Adapted to the Abbé Gaultier’s Geographical Games, con- 
sisting of 8 Maps, coloured, and 7 in Outline, &c. Folio, 
15s. half-bound. 


BUTLER'S OUTLINE MAPS, AND KEY; 
Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set 
of Coloured Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young 
Persons. By the late Wint1aAM Bourter. Enlarged by the 
Sens Son,'J, O. Burien. Thirty-second Edition, revised. 

rice 4s, . | 


BATTLE-FIELDS, | 
A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of 
England as the scenes of such Events; with the situation of 
the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast of the 
British Empire. By Mr. Wavuruier, Geographer. On a 
large sheet, 3s. 6d. ; in case, 6s. ; or mounted on rollers, var- 
nished, 9s. : 


TABULAR VIEWS OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND SACRED 
HISTORY OF PALESTINE, & OF THE TRAVELS 
OF ST. PAUL. Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others 
engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. WHITE. Oblong 8vo, 
price 1s, sewed. 


THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. 


By the late Lady Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs. 
Lovechild. Forty-ninth Edition. 18mo, 9d. cloth. 


ROWBOTHAM'S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF LEARN- 
ING the FRENCH GENDERS. ' New Edition. 6d. 


BELLENGER’S FRENCH WORD AND PHRASE-BOOK; 
Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use 
of Beginners. New Edition, 1s. sewed. 

DER SCHWATZER ; 


Or, Tae PratrieR. An amusing Introduction to the Ger- 
man Language, on the Plan of ‘‘ Le Babillard.” With 16 
Tliustrations. Price 2s. cloth. | 
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ALWAYS HAPPY; 
Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. By the 
Author of ‘‘Claudine,” &c. Eighteenth Edition, with new 
_ Iilustrations. Royal 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


ANDERSEN'S (H. C.) NIGHTINGALE AND OTHER TALES, 
2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


ANECDOTES OF KINGS, 
Selected from History ; or, Gertrude’s Stories for Children. 
mth Edition. With Engravings. 2s, 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. 
coloured. 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS; | 


Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to 
the Hast. By the Rev. B. H, Draper. With Engravings. 
Fourth Edition. Revised by Dr. Kirro, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE BRITISH HISTORY BRIEFLY TOLD, 
And a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and 
Pastimes of the English. Embellished with full-length 
Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in their proper 
Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. 3s, 6d. cloth. 


CHIT-CHAT; 
Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By a Moraes, Author 
of ‘‘ Always Happy.” Eighth Edition. With New En- 
gravings. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE LIFE.OF JESUS CHRIST, 
For the Use of Children. By a Mornrr. A New Edition. 
With 12 Engravings. 2s, 6d. plain; 3s, 6d, coloured. 


COSMORAMA., 
The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the’ 
World described. ByJ, Aspin. New Edition, with nume- 
rous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. plain; and 4s. 6d. coloured. 


INFANTINE KNOWLEDGE; ‘ 
A Spelling and Reading Book, on a Popular Plan, combining 
much Useful Information with the Rudiments of Learning. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Child’s Grammar.” With nume- 
rous Engravings. Ninth Edit. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. col. 


FACTS TO CORRECT FANCIES; 
Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of 
Remarkable Women. By a MorHer. With Engravings, 
3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured. 
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FRUITS OF ENTERPRISE, 
Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. 
Thirteenth Edition, with six Illustrations by BiInKET Foster. 
‘ . 8mo, price 3s. cloth, 


THE GARDEN; 
‘Or, Frederick’s Monthly Instructions for the Management 
and Formation of a Flower-Garden. Fourth Edition. 
With Engravings of the Flowers in Bloom for each Month 
in the Year, &c. 2s. 6d. plain ; or 6s, with the Flowers col. 


EASY LESSONS; 


Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 


8 Engravings. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


KEY TO KNOWLEDGE ; 
Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. 
By a Moruer, Author of ‘‘ Always Happy,” &c. Thirteenth 
Edition. With Sixty Iilustrations. 3s, 6d. cloth. 


THE LADDER TO LEARNING: 
A. Collection of Fables, Original and Select, arranged pro- 
gressively in words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited 
and improved by the late Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Cuts. 
Nineteenth Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, 
In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwetn, Ninth 
Edit., with numerous Illustrations, 2s, 6d. plain; 8s. 6d. col. 


THE LITTLE READER; 


A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition, with 
sixteen Plates. Price 2s, 6d, cloth. | 


MAMMA’S LESSONS 
For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight 
eee: Price 2s, 6d. cloth; 8s. 6d. coloured, gilt 
edges, 


THE MINE; 
Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations 
of the Miner, and the Products of his Labours. By the late 
Rev. Isaac Taytor. Sixth Edition, with numerous cor- 
rections and additions, by Mrs. Loupon. With 45 Wood- 
cuts and 16 Steel Engravings. 8s. 6d. cloth. 
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THE OGEAN: 2s | _ 
A Description of Wonders and important Products of the 
Sea. Second Edition. With Illustrations of 37 Genera of 
aes by SowERBY; and 4 Steel and 50 Wood Engravings. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE RIVAL CRUSOES, 
And other Tales. By AGNES StRicKLannd, Author of “The 
Queens of England.’ Sixth Edition. Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 


SHORT TALES, | 
Written for Children. By Dame T'eurtove and her Friends. 
A new Edition, with 20 Engravings. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE STUDENTS; | | 
Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mo, price | 


2s. 6d. cloth. 


STORIES OF EDWARD AND HIS LITTLE FRIENDS. 
With 12 Illustrations. Second Edit. 3s. 6d. plain ; 4s, 6d. col. 


SUNDAY LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
By Mrs. BanweLt, Fourth Edition. 2s, 6d. plain; 3s. col, 


A VISIT TO GROVE COTTAGE, 


And the India Cabinet Opened. By the Author of “ Fruits 
of Enterprise.” New Edition, 18mo, price 3s. cloth. 


DISSECTIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
_In a Neat Box. Price 5s. each, 


1. Scenes from the Lives of Joseph and Moses. 
2. Scenes from the History of Our Saviour. 

$. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 

4, The Life and Death of Cock Robin. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH, CLOTH. 
With Frontispiece, dec. 

DER SCHWATZER: an; COUNSELS AT HOME; 
amusing Introduction to the with Anecdotes, Tales, &c. 
German Language. 16plates. | MORAL TALES. Bya Fa- 

‘LE BABILLARD; anamus-| THER. With 2 Engravings. 
ing Introduction to the | ANECDOTES OF PETER 


French Language. 16 plates. THE GREAT, Emperor of 
Sixth Edition. Russia. 18mo. — 
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